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* SOYEZ TRANQUILLE.’ 
6 At eleven o’clock then, Mons. Cavalier; you will be sure to be punc- 
tual.’ 


‘Si, si, Madame, & onze heures sans faute, Madame—a onze heures, soyez 
tranquille.’ 

How could we help believing a hairdresser so emphatic, so ‘ pénétré ?” 

With lightened hearts Mamma and I drove home, having accomplished 
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this, the last of all the weighty preparations for the great event of to-morrow, 
my appearance, namely, at the Court of our most gracious Sovereign, an 
event not only to prove my loyalty, but to signalize my attainment of that 
delightful position in society, a ‘come-out’ young lady. (Why is there no 
genuine word to express the meaning of that doubtful, scarcely grammatical 
sentence ?) 

‘I don’t take Laura to Court,’ said our worthy friend Mrs. Saveall, ‘ be- 
cause really now-a-days there is such a mixture, that, as dear Lady Tiptop 
says, one is afraid of meeting one’s coachman’s wife.’ 

Mamma, I am thankful to say, had no such fears, and held; that until I 
had been presented, my début in the world would partake of a surreptitious 
and unauthorised character. 

Now that the time had come, that that great responsibility, my dress, lay 
in awful silence in its gigantic home, the ‘ carton,’ my heart began to mis- 
give me. Could I conceal from myself that, after the fiftieth rehearsal 
before the glass, of my curtsey, I still trod on the skirt of my gown, and, 
thereby pinning myself to the ground, was unable to rise without such 
exertion as partook more of the muscular than of the graceful? Did not 
visions of utter discomfiture in the royal presence cast their prophetic 
shadows over the next day’s future? 

‘Fais ce que tu dois; advienne que pourra.” That noble old motto! 
Mentally I pinned it to my shield and rose on the cool, grey morning of 
The Day with what courage its words could inspire. 

‘Above all things, said Frank (Frank, in his uniform, who was to 
accompany us)—‘ above all things, be in good time.’ So, as I was to be 
at the Palace at half-past one, and my coiffeur to come at eleven, I got up 
at eight, and remained in a state of preparation quite indescribable, and 
which rendered me indifferent to all matters unconnected with hairpins. 

The household being in that state of over excitement which accompanies 
any great female movement—was to be found on the stairs in a general state 
of running upand down. At ten o’clock I heard Frank ask, sarcastically, 
whether the cook also was going to Court? or whether he was to have any 
breakfast? I myself was too much ‘ wound up’ to think either of eating or 
drinking. 

Eleven o’clock struck—half past—no hairdresser. Why did the door- 
bell ring in that frantic way every two minutes? Is there a demon that 
belongs to door-bells? Who was it that was always walking upstairs past 
my door with creaking boots? 

Twelve o’clock!—no Mons. Cavalier. A violent rustling next door be- 
trayed the state of mamma’s toilette. Was I going mad? or what was it that 
rung in my brain at every sound of that dreadful bell? I will go myself 
for a coiffeur! I will commit suicide! I will do my hair myself! Just as 
I was seizing the comb to fulfil this despairing, this desperate resolve, the 
door opened. A curly, shining being glided in (not an angel), stuck a 
comb into his glossy locks, filled his mouth with hairpins, and began that 
mesmeric and incomprehensible operation that terminated in a triumphant 
wreath on the top of my head and two little coaxing feathers behind my 
left ear. 

It was just one o’clock when I issued fully equipped from my room. A 
glass of port and a wing of chicken restored me after the agitation and 
fatigue of carrying all those flounces past the nails and corners in the stair- 
ease. The admiring household pronounced its astonishment. The carriage 
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was announced, the ragamuffins assembled, and we got in. What small 
words to express so great a feat! 

It has since struck me that, of all the arrangements in the ceremony of 
presenting a débutante at Court, there is none so perfect as that which, 
previous to her great ordeal, subjects her to the minor one of passing under 
the gaze of a large and critical throng of spectators while herself in a state 
of forced quiescence. It is a baptism of fire—a first fence to a five-year old. 
Gratifying, doubtless, was the appreciation of the ladies’-maids on the pave- 




















MADLLE. LA DEBUTANTE AS SHE APPEARMD. , 


ment, but it was insignificant compared to the verdict of the gamin, who, 
from the commanding lamp-post on which he was perched, pronounced that 
in all his vast experience ‘he never did!’ After that compliment to my 
personal appearance I felt so completely reassured that the supercilious 
eyeglasses in the club windows fell innoxious on my nerves. 

It was charming, that perspective of bouquets and grand hammer-cloths 
on the carriages. An old lady was next to us, and her rouge and pearl 
Powder gazed candidly from under her mouse-skin eyebrows. The red- 
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haired girls beyond her will be much happier at her age. The test of day- 
light and white feathers to their doubtful complexions causes them evident 
uneasiness. 

Only two days ago I was in one of those crowded streets between Shore- 
ditch and the West End—Fleet Street, I dare say—and there, while 
our progress was stopped by a conglomeration of cabs, omnibuses, and 
carts, I looked at the wonderful assembly of heads and bonnets, and formed 
not only for the two-legged, but also for the four-legged of my fellow- 
creatures, a fate and a past history according to their appearance. To-day 
in the string in St. James’s, moving slowly in the throng, I had the same 
opportunity of seeing a vast, mixed multitude, and I tried to realize how 
that these plumed and jewelled beings were fellows to those in the omni- 
buses—cast in one mould, made of one flesh and blood. The very car- 

















It’s NOT ‘THE GETTING IX.’ 


riages that so widely differed to the outward eye proceeding from the same 
original materials! Plunging into the deepest metaphysical and abstract 
views of the human race, I insensibly wandered to a speculative calculation 
as to the amount of tulle in the dress of a ‘human being’ in blue, and 
wondering whether that pearl wreath came from Foster’s. 

Ah! one must get out! How I envied the Queen of Spain! She has 
‘no legs.’ How great a variety must pass before the steadfast eye of that 
unmoved guardsman at the door! We shuddered along a cold, white- 
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washed passage up stone steps past a personage in an unbecoming costume, 
whom the ‘ Illustrated News’ enabled me to recognize as a Beef-eater, and 
spent twenty minutes in that grievance, ‘The Pen.’ Getting a seat in the 
church of a popular preacher on a hot day is bad enough, but trying for a 
chair in the ‘ Pen’ is worse. One cannot even tip the pew-opener, and one 
has, in fact, to find space for two gowns instead of one. 

The tests by which one’s loyalty is tried are very sore. The poor, dear 
dowagers with the ruthless sunbeams extinguishing their diamonds; the 
girls standing evidently on their ‘second leg,’ knowing that another five 
minutes of such fatigue will tint their noses with the roseate hue that is 
leaving their cheeks; and here and there a hapless man conscious of his 
absurd black silk legs and his queue. They looked like the poles for 
standard roses in a flower-garden, those poor men. Suddenly a sound 





























BUT IT's THE ‘ GETTING ovr.’ 


announces the admission of part of the victims to a different phase of tor- 
ture—an active phase. ‘ 

There can be no more true Briton—no more loyal heart than myself. 
The outside of St. James’s was sacred in my eyes, vested with all the 
romance that the memory of great deeds could throw over it. ‘ What will 
not those rooms say to me,’ thought I, ‘that have seen such changes? I 
believed immensely in those rooms. Why was I so cruelly disappointed ? 
And yet in the melancholy look of regret for bygone glory they might 
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have satisfied me. They were so dark, so grey, so forlorn—like old 
bachelors they seemed to me.—‘ Ah! in our day,’ they seem to say.—Is it 
only in fairy tales that kings are surrounded with splendour ? 

I was still breathless with the rush that carried me through the high, 
gloomy apartments when I found myself jammed tightly between two other 
ladies moving, or being moved, towards an open doorway, beyond which 
instinct told me my fate awaited me. No time to collect my courage, to 
smooth my ruffled plumes (literally ruffled). Pushing as only fine ladies can 
push, frowning and dragging as only the British dowagers can, were all 
around me. A crimson cord kept us in the one track,* from which they well 
judged we might otherwise have fled precipitately. But beyond our cord I 























* IN ‘THE PENX.’ Pp. 293. 


saw, defiling in an opposite direction through the same room in which we 
were, those happy ones whose trial was over, and who were going to some 
paradise beyond where curtseys were unknown. One push more, and I was 
launched alone on the slippery floor. Dim consciousness of great jack-boots 
on either side of me, a sense of rustling and sweeping of my train behind me, 


* See the Illustration printed separately (p. 344). 
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something in front of me—no hope of rescue, no possibility of flight—I 
moved onwards. A voice uttered my name, a voice, I think, belonging to 
a big stick and an embroidered coat. A gracious royal hand was extended. 
I bowed over, and touched it, with my lips; to this moment I firmly 
believe it to have been my gown that made the curtsies, not myself. I, 
who had intended to have looked not only at the lion, but at the unicorn, 
saw nothing but a pair of royal, polished boots and the hem of a lace 
flounce. The dread necessity of walking backwards had scarce dawned 
upon me when, with a sudden jerk, my train, seized from behind, was flung 
upon my arm, and I perceived, partly from the countenance of a benign 
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REST, AND BE THANKFUL. 


giant in jack-boots, that I was in calm water. Before me was Mamma 
smiling with dignified composure, and beyond her a gentle stream of the 
released trickled down a passage into the great gallery. 

Rest, and be thankful. One could breathe now; and how one’s courage 
rose when the danger was over! On the soft, red divans that form the 
only ornament to the gallery we sank down, and before us passed in pro- 
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cession those that had preceded us, and those that, following us, had just 
left the royal presence. Waxen-faced girls in white, the débutantes, with 
excited, shy faces; haughtily confident beauties in every tint of feather and 
flounce; brides in their wedding flounces; and such astonishing old ladies! 
What blazing jewels! what rustling silks! A dressmaker would die of it 
‘in aromatic pain.’ Such dignified old generals! Here a Spanish attaché, 
olive-tinted, with long, black moustache; there a squat, yellow figure grin- 
ning hideousiy—ambassador from the Loo Zoo Choo Islands ; a bronze face, 
with a scarlet and gold turban, next to a pink and white ensign in the 
Guards; a young lady with red arms, from the country, beside a warrior so 
fierce that he can only be a volunteer. They dawdle here, and gossip, and 
look out for notabilities, and criticise a little, and talk a little scandal, and 
groups form. Gentlemen, gallant, but not loyal, who would not face the 
crush, but who, from being already presented, may come into the gallery 
after the ‘ drawing-room,’ saunter in, and say to each other that ‘ You never 
do see a pretty face now-a-days.’ Possibly it is in hope of some day seeing 
one that they stare so. One more cold stone passage, and then the lovely 
gowns and their fond wearers step into the carriages, and the drawing-room 
is over. 

How elated, how satisfied, how superior I felt when we reached home: 
how I, ensconced in my arm-chair with a cup of tea and a novel, fought all 
my battles over again, need not be told. My loyalty, which at the moment 
of my curtsey trembled on the balance, is now firm as a rock, and Monsieur 
Cavalier is forgiven. 


MY FIRST COURT-SUIT. 


MOMENT more I stay to cast 
‘One last fond lingering look behind :’ 

My watch, I’m sure, is somewhat fast, 

(To contradict me were unkind!) 
I know the carriage waits below, 

That John sits solemn, staid, and mute, 
While I am strutting to and fro, 

Delighted with my first Court-suit. 


The sword hangs deftly by my side 
—Most elegant of make-believes— 
My cheval-glass reflects with pride 
The matchless grace of skirt and sleeves. 
Ingenious Poole! I ask no more 
Why skill like yours has such repute. 
What other artist could insure 
A fit like this—my first Court-suit ? 


I feast my eyes on velvet sheen, 
The buttons glitter on my breast, 
No faithful subject of the Queen 
Will go to levee better drest. 
Those neat culottes—those silken hose 
Set off the leg beyond dispute, 
No dress to such advantage shows 
My figure, as a good Court-suit. 
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My First Court-suit. 


They say the clothes assimilate 
Too near to those a flunkey wears— 
That what we don on jours de féte, 
Jeames puts on ev’ry day, downstairs. 
And p’raps the idle crowd will laugh, 
Or little boys begin to hoot, 
And ask me for my photograph 
When I step down in my Court-suit. 


T’'ll heed them not: the vulgar herd 
Was always slow to comprehend 
The ways of Fashion. “I'were absurd 
To such canaille an ear to lend; 
Their want of judgment I deplore— 

Could footmen claim the attribute 
Of gentle blood, although they wore 
The duplicates of my Court-suit ? 


My Lady Lucy drives to-day, 
And takes her airing in the Ring; 
She’d rather walk, I’ve heard her say, 
But that ‘in town ’twas not the thing.’ 
She is the dearest girl, and——oh! 
What would I give to know the route 
Her carriage takes, that I might show 
Myself before her in Court-suit! 


Beats there a heart more true than mine 
To powers that be? Or who will own 
Of regal sway more right divine 
Than I, when we approach the Throne ? 
If taste in dress and rich display, 
A loyal subject constitute, 
Then am I one, at least to-day, 
Arrayed in this, my first Court-suit. 


I hear the conflict waxes fierce 
Within St. James’s Presence-room, 
That warriors lose their stars and spurs, 
And dames their artificial bloom. 
I may be hustled too, I fear, 
And p’raps return all destitute 
Of buttons, lace, and other gear 
Which now adorns my first Court-suit! 


But stay—the horses paw the ground, 
And powdered lacqueys leap behind 

Th’ emblazoned coach, whose arms were found 
—Where there are many more to find! 

And John, bewigg’d in crisp horse-hair, 
Impatient grows to execute 

His task of driving me with care 
Down Regent Street in my Court-suit. 


Away, all recreant thoughts, away ! 
Roll down the carpet from the door, 
I'll bravely bear myself to-day, 
If I lacked spirit heretofore. 
Who would not loyalty evince 
With men of honour, birth, repute, 
By waiting on our youthful Prince 
In such a charming first Court-suit! 
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THE ROYAL PROGRESS. 


You would have thought the very windows spake, 
So many greedy looks of young and old 
Through casements darted their desiring eyes 
Upon (“ her”) visage ; and that all the walls 
With painted imagery had said at once, 
Jesu preserve thee! Welcome!—SHAKSPERE. 
I, 
\ HAT come these millions forth to see ? 
Those ensigns whence that flout the sky ? 
This universal jubilee, 
That lifts a nation’s voice on high ? 
What stirs oldfEngland’s giant mart, 
And thrills it to its inmost core ?— 
That welds, as in one mighty heart, 
Wishes and hopes unfelt before ? 


Il. 
Is it some hero, conquest-bound, 
Forth-faring with the kingdom’s brave ? 
Some war-worn chieftain, laurel-crowned, 
Who seeks the land ’twas his to save? 
Or does our widowed Queen, true heart! 
Whose tears must ever fall in vain, 
In some proud pageant bear her part, 
And test her people’s love again ? 
II. 
Notso! Yet at her bidding, here, 
Yon surging sca hath poured its tide ; 
That deep voice-thunder, cheer on cheer, 
That hails our Prince’s Danish Bride ! 
A fair-haired girl, of gracious mien, 
Whose charms, at will, all hearts command ; 
Well fitted for our future Queen ; 
To wed ‘ the Prince of all the land.’ 
IV. 
For him, our King that is to be, 
What added boon may yet be won, 
What can we ask, or Heaven decree, 
That is not in this hour his own! 
A bright example, that will shed 


Its influence on his onward way ; 
A trail of glory o’er his head ;* 
A light that cannot lead astray! 


* The trail of glory marks the vanished star. —DRrYDEN. 
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v. 
A people’s love by heritage, 
From hearts august that earned it well, 
A grand and glorious appanage 
As ever monarch’s lot befell ; 
A fair and virtuous Bride, the choice 
Unprompted of his soul’s desire : 
Can heart conceive, or willing voice 
One aspiration more inspire ? 


VI. 

Tn loving them we do but pay 
Meet homage to the parent tree; 

Our heartfelt welcomes of to-day 
But bursts of grateful loyalty, 

For boons not all conferred in vain ; 
Freedom enjoyed, but not abused ; 
And Peace, with blessings in her train, 
’*Mid rich and poor alike diffused. 


VII. 
A tribute, too, these cheers to One 

Who all he touched could well adorn ; 
Whose ripened judgment propped the throne ; 

Whose wisdom scarce the sage might scorn : 
Friend of the Arts, to Science dear, 

What need recall each cherished claim; 
Why weep upon his honoured bier, 

Snatched in the very blaze of fame! 


vill. 

Fair daughter of a Royal Line, 

Loved consort of our future King! 
Be every cherished blessing thine 

Hope can desire or Fortune bring: 
Faith, to thy gentle virtues due, 

From Duty’s path that ne’er will swerve ; 
Still to the princely motto true, 

God and the Land and Thee to ‘ serve.’ 
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THE ROYAL 


‘ND now that the fair Princess 
has made her joyous progress, 
not more through the ways of our 
City, waving proudly with banners, 
than through the hearts of our 
people in one flutter of generous 
excitement—now that she has safely 
ploughed her way through the billows 
of the Channel, and through those 
living waves that heaved and surged 
around her chariot, on that eventful 
day when the youthful Prince set 
off at early dawn to fetch ‘ the dear 
lady to be his bride,’ introducing her 
on his way to exulting myriads of 
his future subjects—’tis time to ring 
the marriage bells—’tis time to 
follow the happy Princess to that 
pre-eminently royal castle, every 
stone of which speaks as a silent 
witness of ages past, how deep and 
how broad are laid the strong foun- 
dations of that Royal family of 
England, which that time-honoured 
fortress stands to welcome from 
generation to generation within its 
massive gates. 

On Tuesday, the roth of March, 
1863, it must be added to our chro- 
nigles that the whole people of 
England voted themselves a holiday 
—a grand national holiday. The 
occasion was truly English—truly 
worthy of a home festival to ‘ the 
sober and industrious and united 
British family party’—bearing, as 
they do, a general good character 
for loving their wives, and children, 
and finding their chief enjoyment 
by their own firesides—yes, we are 
truly a most conjugal set of people. 
The very sight of a bridecake will 
draw a cluster around a window; 
and as to a wedding party com- 
ing out of church, white-favoured 
postilions, or white dresses on a 
balcony, while the happy pair is 
starting with the slipper after them ; 
these things, for the thousandth 


time, we instinctively stop to see. 
But what has that to do with the 
present subject ? A great deal. You 
can strike no chord but one already 
strung: love of king and love of 
country— feelings connubial as well 
as loyal, lie as so many well-tuned 
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strings ever pulsing in the nations 
heart. Thus have we realized the 
truth that ‘one touch of nature 
makes the whole world kin.’ The 
electric spark did not more rapidly 
flash the news at one o’clock from 
Windsor through all the fibres of 
the land, than nature thrilled and 
throbbed in hearty response through- 
out the length and breadth of Bri- 
tain. The great, the happy day was 
known and looked for wide as the 
British race are scattered in quest 
of their daily bread: whether amidst 
the snows of Canada or under the 
sultry tents of our Indian Empire, 
in the valleys of the Cape as in the 
gold fields of Australasia — ay, and 
amidst the sea-girt isles, and with 
many a sea-borne crew, cradled in 
the furrows of the deep, the Prince 
and his Princess were, doubtless, the 
burthen of the tale, and the day re- 
membered with many a genial and 
social glass. 

It is this unity of feeling that 
makes the occasion great and grand ; 
for there was a breadth and a gran- 
deur in the throng—in that host of 
defenders, ‘ good men and true,’ all 
the mightier because unarmed—who 
lined the roads and filled the win- 
dows, and formed black clusters on 
the house-tops to welcome virtue 
as well as beauty, with that never- 
to-be-forgotten and exulting accla- 
mation, when strong men trembled 
as they cheered, yearning towards 
the Princess as a sister or a daughter, 
while they bespoke their allegiance 
to their Queen. Therefore much as 
we delight in what we have now to 
describe as the splendid pageantry 
of St. George’s Chapel, waving 
plumes and flowing robes, and spark- 
ling tiaras of priceless diamonds; 
all these must pale as secondary 
fires before the greater phenomena 
of a world-wide race, owning liberty 
in allegiance, and stirred on one 
day by one common feeling, and 
moved by one common impulse, 
from pole to pole. 

Comparisons have been drawn 
between the excitement of the pre- 
sent, and the calmer tone of former 
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demonstrations; but it is obvious 
that if our preparations were the 
measure of our love, it could not 
have been to one as yet unseen, hut 
rather as evincing sympathy with 
our Sovereign no less in her weal 
than in her woe. Still, when one 
we believed no less our Sovereign’s 
than our Prince’s choice, did meet 
the nation’s eye—added to a feeling 
of interest and romance as for a 
youthful stranger in a strange land, 
it needed but one glance to insure 
to feelings thus varied and com- 
mingled so enthusiastic an expres- 
sion as, we freely acknowledge, was 
rarely raised before. 

Even the staid, old-fashioned City 
men forgot for the nonce the world 
of scrip and omnium, and warmed 
into a semi-sentimental simmer such 
as had never bubbled under those 
civic robes. Yes; young and old, 
all sorts and conditions, caught the 
general fire—no dry Palmerston 


affair of state, but a true love-match 
—so there was a very panic of ap- 
plause : 
* And never were heard such accents wild, 
As welcomed to earth the Ocean child.’ 


Many a lady fair on Monday night 


and many a waiting-woman lay 
down to sleep—if sleep they could— 
with floating visions of feathers and 
finery, and all the might of millinery, 
forming a gorgeous picture as 
painted in Turner’s waking dreams, 
with a moving panorama through 
the brain. At least, we can testify 
that as early as half-past eight on 
Tuesday morning, while boys were 
rushing about with daily newspapers 
and ‘ correct accounts,’ and when 
others were crying, ‘ Framed and 
glazed, here’s the Prince and Prin- 
cess both for a penny,’ the plat- 
form at Paddington seemed to tell 
all of a sudden of a levelling revolu- 
tion in our social state. Lords and 
ladies in magnificent attire seemed 
to be esquired by corduroy and 
fustian, while waving plumes and 
travelling caps, silk and satin and 
railway rugs, seemed for the moment 
on most. friendly terms; and as 
flowing robes and heraldic trappings 
rushed backwards and forwards to 
‘take their seats,’ there was a ge- 
neral of all these feelings 
which usually forbid trucks and 
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serving men and ‘ unmannerly’ 
creatures, ‘to pass betwixt the wind 
and their nobility.’ There was 
Garter King at Arms, with his much- 
stared-at suite of heralds, who, some 
simple swain suggested, ‘ seemed 
ordered for the theatricals from the 
Haymarket Theatre,’ and, in sombre 
contrast, crowded on the choris- 
ters of the Sacred Harmonic So- 
ciety. Even the ends of the earth 
appeared brought together in all 
the diversity of strange costume: 
for Maharajah Dhuleep Singh was 
there, with robes, sown broadcast 
with precious stones, and embla- 
zoned with no crosses or familiar 
devices, but embroidered with all 
the winged creatures of the East. 

Filled with such unwonted com- 
pany, train after train cleared away. 
Lucky indeed it was that no dreadful 
catastrophe in the programme of 
fate had been arranged to come off 
that day: for, as to the 1o°40 A.M. 
Special —hear this, ghosts from the 
field of Runnymede (now let or to 
be let for building ground), had it 
not carried its precious freight in 
safety !—what with the lord mayor 
and*mayoress and sheriffs, the lord 
chamberlain, peers and ministers— 
it had made a fearful gap in nature, 
and half the Red Book and the Peer- 
age must have been writ anew. 

Arrived at the Windsor station, 
however, we found that the large 
soul of one resident director, un- 
shackied by the narrow bounds of 
Great Western dividends, and well 
supported both by the generosity and 
the geraniums of Mr. Turner of the 
royal nursery, formeda very ‘ bower 
of roses,’ for the visitors of his 
Sovereign ; and thus ‘the winter’ of 
Paddington ‘ becomes glorious sum- 
mer’ down at Slough. The very 
seasons seemed changed by the bou- 
doir of blossoms and the exquisite 
display of floral wealth that here 
seemed worthy of the robes of the 
fair Peeresses who lightly tripped 
between. 

The passage of noble personages, 
the countenances of many of whom 
were well known to the crowd, ex- 
cited visible interest, and this was 
greatly increased shortly afterwards 
upon the approach of the Grenadier 
and Coldstream Guards, with colours 
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flying, headed by their bands, play- 
ing lively airs, on their way to their 
appointed positions within the Castle 
precincts. 

The noble visitors were imme- 
diately conveyed in the Queen’s 
carriages to the Castle or to St. 
George’s Chapel, as their invitations 
directed. Those were fortunate who 
had the use of these royal carriages, 
for the horse and cab power of 
Windsor was altogether so unequal 
to the press of noble company, that 
every bony Rosinante, with hips 
staring through his hide, and many 
a vehicle that might have been 
doing service as a hen-roost, created 
no little merriment among the spec- 
tators in the stands, who could not 
but contrast the poverty of the equi- 
page with the splendour of the lords 
and ladies but too happy in some in- 
stances—Lord and Lady Palmerston 
being in as great difficulties as any 
—to ride in anything at all. 

Still Windsor did its best that 
day. From an early hour that royal 
town was all astir. Excited streams 
of well-dressed company began to 
show their cards of admission on 
Park-hill before ten o’clock, and at 
half-past ten there was a press of 
people, requiring all the exertions 
of the Coldstream Guards, Horse 
Guards, and police, to keep an un- 
broken line. The difficulties of the 
situation were increased as vehicles 
which had set down their company 
at the Royal — came rattling 
down the hill—the lines of spec- 
tators closing after each carriage 
passed. Lines of galleries, extending 
from the private grounds in front of 
Windsor Castle to the Iron Gates, 
were filled with spectators, joined, 
about eleven o’clock, by the Etonians. 
The line below the Iron Gates to 
the entrance to the Castle Yard was 
kept by the Royal Berkshire Volun- 
tee 


rs. 

As half-past eleven o’clock ap- 
proached, all eyes turned towards 
the state entrance through which 
the royal carriages were expected. 
And soon we were to be more than 
gratified. Meanwhile we cast our 
eyes on the massive architecture of 
that royal residence, so overwhelm- 
ing in its memories of olden time, 
while every avenue disclosed a heay- 
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ing mass, in which, with gay dresses 
and glowing uniforms, we seemed to 
look down on a parterre of varied 
but harmonious colours. We could 
not but feel that not a few among 
these Eton boys—mere children, for 
the greater part—were destined some 
day to order and to marshal simi- 
lar royal celebrations; while the 
scholars of the Queen’s own school, 
the boys in their new suits of grey, 
and the girls in brightest ‘ Red- 
Ridinghood’ cloaks, beaming with 
happiness, were ranged ready — 
most happy the idea—to be the first 
to greet, with their shrill, joyous 
little pipes, the Prince and the 
Princess, as they left the Castle for 
the Chapel. 

We call attention to this touching 
incident ; and trust all Europe may 
take a lesson, as we record the fact, 
that in the moments of their most 
exulting celebrations, not last, in 
the thoughts of the royal family 
of England, is the happiness or the 
homage of our village schools. 

A little before, two or three 
figures caught the eye, which showed 
that our curiosity as spectators was 
shared even by the principal per- 
formers in the spectacle to follow. 
Prince Christian, the father of the 
bride, and the Duke of Cambridge 
had strolled out in their undress to 
catch a sight of what was gathering 
around the Castle walls. The sight, 
we trust, they could not but enjoy. 
For, on the towers and turrets of 
the fine old Castle, on the ramparts 
which surround the venerable pile, 
over gateways, from windows, and 
from tall roofs, from every point 
which afforded a view of the line of 
procession, the eyes of countless 
spectators peered expectantly await- 
ing for the first blast of the trumpet 
to herald the approach of the royal 


party. 

At half-past eleven the silver 
trumpets rang out at the grand 
entrance to the Castle, and instantly 
a chorus of childish voices from the 
children came mingling with the 
distant peals of the wedding bells, 
the blare of trumpets, and the 
familiar sounds of the National 
Anthem. Immediately after, a cap- 
tain’s escort of Life Guards was seen 
to emerge from the grand entrance 
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to the Castle, and close behind them 
came carriage after carriage with 
the royal state liveries, conveying the 
guests of her Majesty who had been 
invited to the Castle. The first three 
carriages were filled with equerries 
and gentlemen, and ladies in attend- 
ance on the royal guests. In the 
fourth carriage the Maharajah Dhu- 
leep Singh was observed, glittering 
in jewels, and wearing the Ribbon 
and Order of the Star of India. The 
Princesses Dagmar and Thyra were 
recognized by many of the persons 
present, as was also the Princess 
Christian, the mother of the bride. 

I. This procession, the first, was 
the procession of her Majesty's quests 
and gentlemen or ladies in attend- 
ance. Some one exclaimed, ‘ Well 
done, Act the First! Scene~ the 
First, admirable!’ It served to 
whet our curiosity still more, as the 
royal carriages—very much as in 
some other weddings, where the 
guests outweigh the carriage-power 
—having set down, returned for 
more of the magnates of the land. 

II. The next was the procession 
of the royal family and household— 
eleven carriages: the last four con- 
tained all the royal family present 
on that occasion. By the cheering, 
the Duchess of Cambridge and the 
Princess Mary seemed great favour- 
ites, though scarcely less hearty was 
the reception of the Princesses 
Helen and Louise. Prince Leopold 
and Arthur, in Highland costume, 
had’ a good cheer, which they ac- 
knowledged with the graceful sim- 
plicity of two young gentlemen of 
high estate. The Princess of Prussia, 
in the last carriage, looked remark- 
ably pleasant and happy as she 
bowed to the many who warmly 
greeted her. 

III. For the procession of the bride- 
groom We are now impatient ; a quar- 
ter of an hour passed slowiy away, 
the bands struck up the National 
Anthem, the children cheered, and 
still the bells clanged on in their 
merry peal, and six carriages of 
equerries, lords, and officers of the 
household, passed but little heeded ; 
all eyes were directed to the last, 
with two footmen in gold lace and 
gorgeous hats. The Prince looked 
a noble and a gallant bridegroom, 
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bowing right and left repeatedly to 
the applause which accompanied him 
on his way. On arriving at the 
west entrance of St. George’s Chapel 
the guard of honour saluted, and 
the bridegroom was conducted by the 
Lord Chamberlain! to his allotted 
place in the chapel. The procession 
of the bridegroom was made up of 
six carriages. His supporters being 
his Royal Highness the reigning 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, 
and his Royal Highness the Crown 
Prince of Prussia. 

IV. Not yet was expectation at an 
end, but yet more nfe for the en- 
chanting bride. Another quarter of 
an hour passed away, and all eyes 
were directed to the noble archway. 
With the same escort as before came 
the procession of the bride, the Prin- 
cess Alexandra, with the Duke of 
Cambridge and her father, Prince 
Christian of Denmark, being in the 
last of the carriages. If the bride 
had just the slightest tinge of pen- 
siveness, her features were still 
radiant. The white veil falling 
gracefully from her head, the wed- 
ding wreath that sat with such be- 
coming grace upon her fine, full 
forehead, served to make up a pic- 
ture of one of the most charming of 
brides; and as the Princess passed 
before the gaze of enraptured spec- 
tators, more than one was reminded 
of Burke’s eloquent description of 
the beautiful Queen of France— 
‘Surely never lighted on this orb, 
which she hardly seemed to touch, 
a more delightful vision. I saw her 
just above the horizon, decorating 
and cheering the elevated sphere 
she just began to move in, glittering 
like the morning star, full of life, 
and splendour, and joy. I thought 
ten thousand swords would leap to 
their scabbards to avenge even a 
look that threatened her with in- 
sult.’ 

The glasses of the carriage were 
up as it passed through the gates, 
but the Duke of Cambridge, after 
leaning forward as if to ask her 
permission, let them down that she 
might be seen the better. 

So much for the spectacle with- 
out. In order to conduct the wed- 
ding in the Chapel Royal, and for 
the Lord Chamberlain to marshal 
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the processions, the Board of Works 
built a large Gothic hall, opening 
out of the west door of the chapel, 
surrounded by apartments. 

Facing the chapel, the two rooms 
upon the right were assigned to the 
bridegroom ; those to the left to the 
bride. The appearance of the central 
room was that of a banqueting hall 
of a baronial mansion. 

But first the visitors with tickets 
were received courteously and ar- 
ranged by Lord Sydney or the Hon. 
Spencer Ponsonby, and many of the 
most distinguished families in the 
empire were thus represented at the 
royal marriage. Great curiosity 
evidently ‘prevailed about the Re- 
ception Hall behind the mysterious 
curtain, a drapery of silk and gold. 
More than once some fairy-like 
figure came floating down the nave 
to see the apartments that lie be- 
yond before the bride and bride- 
groom arrive. Sometimes a more 
stately lady sails away on the same 
excursion, esquired by the ever- 
courteous chamberlains. In this 
manner there is no lack of moving 
objects in the nave before the Beef- 
eaters—it is in vain to insist on 
any other name—moving from the 
chapel end of the nave, are posted 
in a line, one by each pillar, to 
mark the course of the processions, 
and indicate the beginning of the 
ceremonial. 

All this time are seen filing in 
singly or in groups the invited 
guests of the Queen and the dig- 
nitaries whose rank claims posts of 
honour. But more especially must 
we note one who came with infirm 
but measured step, the well-known 
figure seen so often for many long 
years,—one who fought in the fa- 
mous fields of half a century since, 
and fighting still against the inroads 
of time, laden with honours as with 
years—Vicount Combermere. This 
fine old soldier, of the days of Wel- 
lington, carried our memory back to 
him, so many years the centre figure 
in pictures like the present. But 
ere we can follow out such trains 
of thought, on a sudden are heard 
from the world without the dulled 
bars of ‘God Save the Queen,’ and 
as they are yet sounding nearer 
and nearer the purple curtain is 
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drawn back, and there enters the 
nave the procession of the royal 
guests, amongst whom the most 
striking and picturesque by far was 
his Highness the Maharajah Dhu- 
leep Singh, descendant of the Lion 
of ore. He moved resplendent 
with cloth of golden tissue with 
curious devices. The costume of 
the East formed a strange contrast 
with uniforms and ladies’ dresses, 
Among the crowd of notables now 
we observed the Royal Academician, 
Mr. W. P. Frith, in full court cos- 
tume, who had a seat allotted to 
him on the south side of the altar 
immediately behind the foreign 
royal personages on the haut pas, 
from which position we presume it 
is designed that he should plan the 
sketch of the royal picture of the 
wedding, commanded by the Queen. 

But not least interesting in this 
procession was the Prince Edward 
of Saxe Weimar, who fought in 
our ranks at Inkermann, not far 
removed from whom came Colonel 
Seymour, who stood near at hand 
in that terrible press of men. 
They all passed in to the chapel 
—a blaze of Danish, and Prus- 
sian, and Belgian, and German 
green and blue, picked out with 
English scarlet. It was now just 
twelve o’clock, when once more the 
same purple curtain was thrown 
open, the trumpets blared forth a 
silvery peal to the roll of drums, 
and facing to the chapel, two and 
two, followed by pursuivants and 
heralds in tabards of office, covered 
with golden devices, marched slowly 
towards the chapel entrance up the 
nave, the second great procession— 
the Royal Family and the Queen’s 
Household. 

The effect of this procession, slow 
in movement, bright in colour, and 
greatly resplendent, was very beau- 
tiful. But there was something 
more—something which gold, and 
jewels, and rich attire can never 
give. The pulse of the spectators 
beat more quickly and softly, too, 
as they see the children of the 
House endeared to the nation by 
the virtues of the Queen and the 
memory of the departed Prince. 

The Princess Mary of Cambridge, 
who was the first of the royal per- 
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sonages in this procession, appeared 
to great advantage. But very great 
interest was created by the junior 
members of the royal family, the 
Princesses Beatrice, Louisa, and 
‘Helena, and the Princes Leopold 
and Arthur—the two latter, as they 
walked along hand in hand in their 

icturesque Highland costume. The 
Princess Louis of Hesse, most fa- 
miliar as the ‘ Princess Alice, was 
eagerly expected and pointed out, 
and not less interest was created by 
the entrance of the Crown Princess 
of Prussia, leading her little son by 
the hand. This yy little fellow, 
dragging back and looking round as 
children do, quite broke the spell— 
no matter—and added a homely, 
family touch that brought imagina- 
tion back to mortal things. Shall 
we whisper to the matrons of Eng- 
land a fact, which we happen to 
know—this sturdy young ‘ Pickle’ 
made his royal and genial-hearted 


mother dreadfully afraid that ‘he 
would not be good ?” 

As the trumpeters reach the 
choir, blowing lustily the exultant 
strains, they pass to the right and 
left, and Beethoven’s Triumphal 


March heralds the arrival of the 
procession in the choir. A few mo- 
ments elapse, when Lord Sydney, 
preceded by the drums, returns to 
the closed curtain at the end of the 
nave, and soon after twelve o’clock 
appeared the procession of the 
Bridegroom. 

His Royal Highness, with the 
mantle of the Garter thrown over 
ehis uniform, bears himself, as all 
would wish him, with cheerful heart 
and princely carriage, returning 
with gentle looks and inclinations 
the heartfelt reverence that greeted 
him on either side. Thus onwards 
he moves—may the vision be rea- 
lized!—the nearest semblance of 
the gorgeous dreams in Arabian 
tale which our more sober views 
of the changes and chances of this 
— life will allow us to por- 

y. 

Already, as the bridegroom’s pro- 
cession was in the chapel, the gray 
pillars and stone-work of which by 
this time is so far relieved by broken 
lines and varied colours, that we 
Were more than ever thankful that 
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haberdashers ecclesiastical had not 
been allowed to profane those holy 
walls: the drums and trumpets that 
heralded the approach had for a 
moment ceased. ‘ Now for that dear 
Princess !’ was whispered intensely 
but ‘with bated breath,’ and the 
march from ‘ Athalie’ renews the 
joyous strain. The curtain has 
closed again, as if securely to give 
full effect to the last great act in 
this inspiring drama, when —for 
real life never wants some mundane 
incident—three or four gentlemen 
emerge from beneath the curtain, 
with just such stands and brass- 
fitted boxes as in early railway days 
were the usual premonitory symp- 
toms that a ruthless line was pro- 
jected to cut up some testy gen- 
tleman’s estate. Let us hope that 
art, so much encouraged by our 
royal family, has done its best to 
extend a bird’s-eye view beyond the 
lines of time and space. 

However, this breaks the spell of 
too trying a suspense, till, at half- 
past twelve o’clock, the heraldic 
strains resound again, and the cur- 
tain, rising for the fourth time, 
admits the procession of the bride. 
As the programme of the various 
processions is published every- 
where, we need not repeat it here. 
But three persons excited the live- 
liest interest—the Princess Chris- 
tian, the mother of the youthful 
bride, and her two daughters, the 
Princesses Dagmar and Thyra, the 
younger being apparently about ten 
years of age. These princesses are 
both remarkably handsome, and the 
elder bears a strong resemblance to 
her sister, the Princess Alexandra. 
But it was on the royal mother that 
attention chiefly centred, and not 
without some feelings of surprise. 
The Princess Christian looks far 
more like the sister than the mother 
of the bride. Her beauty, style, and 
exquisite costume riveted every eye. 
In magnificence of costume the 
Princess Christian was second to 
none in the entire ceremonial. As 
the long train, sweeping down the 
nave, was borne behind the Princess 
Christian, it was impossible to help 
feeling that a right royal and truly 
lovely woman was there—indepen- 
dently of her being an object of such 
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strong interest as Mother of the 
Bride. 

This was a most trying moment 
for the Prince. Yes, yes, his dream 
of: joy is true: no envious fate— 
such fears will mingle with hopes of 
too great happiness—has scattered 
this fond vision of the heart. She 
comes! While the Prince turns, 
looking to his bride, impatient of 
other incidents, all eyes converge to 
her—she advances in the midst of 
the brilliant train, supported by 
Prince Christian of Denmark and 
the Duke of Cambridge, the former 
in military uniform, the latter in the 
dress of a Field Marshal, worn under 
his robes as a Knight of the Garter. 
The Princess looked as beautiful as 
she did on Saturday: as to her hair 
we never saw the like—it needs no 
aid of diamonds: as to her man- 
ner, if there was evident a little 
nervous agitation, with eyes cast 
down, as if fearing to trust herself 
to look around amidst the sudden 
blaze of a scene so overpowering to 
every tender heart, that dear young 
creature’s was not the only heart 
that beat; other eyes than hers 
would fill with tears, and other 
bouquets were sternly clutched, as 
if to deny the weakness of those far 
older hands that bore them. 

Having joined many hands on such 
occasions, and witnessed the sudden 
flood of feeling that takes even 
strong men as by storm—although 
in private life without the charms 
of music and the conscious presence 
of so many sympathizing souls to 
induce a melting mood—we more 
than once that morning thought— 
‘They are both so young, how will 
they bear it all!’ However, nothing 
could be better: their nerve and 
self-possession speak well for the 
composure so desirable in royal life. 
‘The dress, of ample but not in- 
ordinate dimensions, was of white 
tulle over white silk, richly decked 
with orange blossoms; a wreath of 
the same pretty components en- 
circled her head and mingled with 
her soft brown hair, which was not 
so entirely coiffée a la Chinoise as on 
Saturday, but had sufficient abandon 
given to it to permit one of those 
long pendant curls to fall upon her 
neck. For ornament she wore the 


superb parure of pearls and dia- 
monds presented to her by the 
Prince.—Her train, which was of 
great length, was of white silk, and 
was borne by the eight noble ladies, 
her bridesmaids—the Lady Victoria 
Scott, the Lady Eliza Bruce, the 
Lady Emily Villiers, the Lady Feo- 
dore Wellesley, the Lady Diana 
Beauclerc, the Lady Victoria Howard, 
the Lady Augusta Yorke, and the 
Lady Eleanor Hare. A varied suite 
of officers, chamberlains, and ladies 
of honour closed the bride’s pro- 
cession. 

On arriving at the choir, as the 
bride entered, Handel’s march from 
‘Joseph’ was performed in the or- 
chestra. Her Royal Highness was 
conducted to her place on the haut 
pas by the lord chamberlain—that 
is to say, on the side under the 
royal pew. She made the same 
obeisance to the Queen, and the 
same devotional reverence to the 
altar as the bridegroom and others 
of the family haddone. To him she 
dropped a curtsy of infinite and 
exquisite grace, to which he bowed 
response. 

And now, while the Royal Bride 
and Bridegroom remained standing, 
about a foot apart, before the com- 
munion table in the usual form, and 
Handel’s march from Joseph, which 
had been played at entering, had 
ceased, slowly and solemnly broke 
out the solemn words of the cho- 
rale :— 

* This day, with joyful heart and voice, 

To Heav'n be raised a nation’s prayer : 

Almighty Father, deign to grant 

Thy blessing to the wedded pair. 

So shall no clouds of sorrow dim 

The sunshine of their early days; 

Bat happiness in endless round 

Shall still encompass all their ways.’ 


If we simply say that the ex- 
quisite music of this chant was com- 
posed by the late Prince Consort, 
and the voice of the Swedish nightin- 
gale mingled in the choir—for Ma- 
dame Goldschmidt Lind was there! 
—we need say not a word as to the 
touching memories of that thrilling 
moment. 

And here we will briefly mention 
that—as all England by this time 
knows—in a cabinet high above the 


high 
seen 


unto 


T 
the 
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heads of the company, neither un- 
seen nor prominent, sat the Queen. 
Desiring to be private, her Majesty, 
however others are pleased to write, 
will not be drawn from her retire- 
ment by any word of ours. We 
agree with Tacitus, it is a cruel state 
of things indeed ‘when even our 
very sighs’ (in this case he would 
have said ‘glances of affection’—a 
mother’s yearnings in the most 
interesting moments of her children’s 
fortune) ‘ are all numbered.’ 

But, revere as we will the sanctity 
of private feeling, there are moments 
so inviting to meditation that it 
were difficult to be wholly silent. 
There, ‘from the loophole of her 
retreat,’ commanding a view of all 
her family, and all the noblest of 
the land assembled to do them 
honour, it was doubtless with sub- 
dued and sober feelings that her 
Majesty looked fondly down on this 
heart-stirring crisis in the life and 
fortunes of her first-born son. Yet 
it seems to us but as yesterday that 
we greeted the same auspicious 
dawn of connubial life for the parent 
which now is opening on the child. 
Such things ‘are no flatterers, but 
feelingly remind us what we are.’ 
The very sight of our widowed 
Queen, sitting in her sable robes 
high above all that happy company, 
seemed to throw over ‘ all the pomp 
of heraldry and pride of power’ 
something of a lurid and a chas- 
tenéd light.—The human: heart in 
every age has owned an instinctive 
distrust of over-much prosperity as 
too giddy a height for mortal man ; 
and we were forcibly reminded, as 
of some warning prophetess in 
Grecian story, pointing through all 
the gorgeous visions of the hour 
with silent but admonitory finger, 
to a darker state ever looming in 
the distance, and virtually saying to 
the youthful bridegroom at the very 
crisis of his happiness : 

‘ Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth. 

‘ Live joyfully with thy wife whom thou 
lovest all the days of thy life ’—* for that is 
thy portion in this life’—* but know this, 
that for all these things God will bring thee 
unto judgment.’ 


The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Bishop of London, the Bishop 
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of Winchester, the Bishop of Chester, 
and the Dean of Windsor, with the 
canons and minor canons of Wind- 
sor, stood within the communion 
rails. The archbishop then, in a 
clear, sonorous, and distinct voice, 
read the quaint old formula— 


* T require and charge you both, as ye 
will answer at the dreadful day of judg- 
ment, when the secrets of all hearts shall be 
disclosed, that if either of you know any 
impediment why ye may not be lawfully 


joined together in matrimony, ye do now 


confess it, For be ye well assured, that as 
many as are coupled together otherwise 
than God's word doth allow are not joined 
together by God; neither is their matri- 
mony lawful.’ 


Of course his Grace did not wait 
very long for any one to forbid the 
rite, but proceeded : 


* Albert Edward, wilt thou have this 
woman to thy wedded wife, to live to- 
gether after God's ordinance in the holy 
estate of matrimony? Wilt thou love 
her, comfort her, honour, and keep her in 
sickness and in health ; and, forsaking all 
other, keep thee only unto her, so long as 
ye both shall live?’ 


The service requiring ‘the man’ 
to answer ‘I will,’ the Prince re- 
sponded, the newspapers say, in @ 


very low but audible voice. Of 
course. If audible to the minister, 
no one ever tries to do more, least 
of all do ladies say ‘I will’ quite in 
the same tone as a parish clerk’s 
* Amen.’ 

Turning to her Royal Highness, 
his Grace said : 


* Alexandra Caroline Mary, wilt thou 
have this man to thy wedded husband, to 
live together after God's ordinance in the 
holy estate of matrimony? Wilt thou 
obey him, and serve him, love, honour, and 
keep him in sickness and in health ; and, 
forsaking all other, keep thee only unte 
him, so long as ye both shall live ?’ 


Her Royal Highness responded 
in due form, ‘I will,’ audible enough 
to those around her. 


His Grace proceeded : 
‘ Who giveth this woman to be married 


to this man ?” 


The Prince and Princess plighted 
their troth to each other in the 
x3 
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usual manner; her Royal Highness 
being given away by her father. 
His Royal Highness took his bride 
by the right hand, and repeated 
after the Arbhbishop : 


*], Albert Edward, take thee, Alexandra 
Caroline Mary, to my wedded wife, to have 
and to hold from this day forward, for 
better for worse, for richer for poorer, in 
sickness and in health, to love and to 
cherish, till death us do part, according 
to God's holy ordinance; and thereto I 
plight thee my troth.’ 


They then loosed their hands, and 
the bride taking the bridegroom’s 
right hand in hers, softly and 
modesty repeated after the Arch- 
bishop’s more emphatic delivery : 


‘I, Alexandra Carolina Mary take thee, 
Albert Edward, to my wedded husband, to 
have and to hold from this day forward, 
for better for worse, for richer for poorer, 
in sickness and in health, to love, cherish, 
and to obey, till death us do part, accord- 
ing to God's holy ordinance; and thereto I 
give thee my troth.’ 


The Royal hands were again 
loosed; and then the bridegroom, 
putting the ring on the bride’s 


finger, repeated after the Arch- 
bishop: 


‘ With this ring I thee wed, with my 
body I thee worship, and with all my 
worldly goods I thee endow. In the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. Amen.’ 


The bride and bridegroom now 
kneit down, after which the Arch- 
bishop joined their hands with the 
usual solemn words; but when his 
Grace, after the customary form, 
had said: ‘I proclaim that they be 
man and wife together in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost;’ and when he 
had at once to proceed with that 
benediction—the most touching form 
of words, and the most overpower- 
ing to the minister in all the Liturgy 
—words that very few clergymen 
can pronounce over those dear to 
them, without emotion, which an 
elevated voice invariably betrays, 
it was evident that to preserve un- 
broken tones in his clear delivery 
tried the primate very hard. The 
67th Psalm was chanted at the end 
of the blessing; and at the conclu- 
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sion of the service the chorus trom 
the ‘ Mount of Olives’ was sung. 

The united procession of the bride 
and bridegroom was now forthed ; 
and the young PRINcEss or WALEs, 
leaning on the arm of her husband, 
and proudly conducted by him, was 
led through the choir, the trumpets 
sounding through the navé, where 
the curtains dropped for the last 
time on in this imperial pageant. 

At length, too, the shrill bray of 
the silver trumpets spoke, the can- 
nons sounded, and bells rung, and 
it was known far and wide that 
Albert Edward and Alexandra were 
one. The echoes thundered about 
the old castle and the fair meadows 
beyond; and immediately flashed 
along the telegraph the happy news, 
which, at that moment, hundreds of 
clerks at different stations were 
waiting to pass on as a signal for 
firing cannons or for ringing bells 
in every part of England. 

Some little time after the boom- 
ing of the artillery had proclaimed 
the termination of the marriage rite, 
the bride and bridegroom came 
forth on their return to the state 
apartments of the Castle, where her 
Majesty had kindly returned, ready 
to give the first greeting to the now 
Princess of Wales, known to be no 
less dear as a daughter than as a 
bride. 

Though graciously permitted to 
see and to hear thus much, all now 
are affairs of private life, into which 
it were a bad return indeed too 
curiously to pry. 

After all that has been argued, 
the chapel of St. George has nobly 
vindicated its own high claims, as 
also the natural decision of the 
Queen—natural, most natural. For, 
at St. James’s, how could the present 
nuptial scene fail to dissolve into 
another that memory would fondly 
conjure up! And as to Westminster 
Abbey or St. Paul’s, London is not 
England, and at all times—to say 
nothing of the City as an 
equivalent—of royal sights and cele- 
brations it has a very large share. 
Neither can we regret that the 
loyalty so generously expressed 
throughout England does not re- 
main to be qualified by any applica- 
tion to Parliament for one of those 
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enormous grants, more easy far to 
reconcile over a Lord Mayor’s feast, 
than if even the most enlarged phi- 
losophy were consulted over a hard 
crust and cold water in a Lanca- 
shire garret at the present hour. 
Yes, the venerable chapel of St. 
George, ‘rich with the spoils of 
time, speaks both to the eye and to 
the heart, with many a medieval 
scroll, and many an association of 
olden time. Moreover, with all the 
palaces and casual resting-places of 
England, Windsor Castle is un- 
doubtedly the royal home. Every 
traveller who espies the far-off flag 
feels instinctively, There they are, 
and there they ought to be. Windsor 
is the domestic sanctuary of our 
Royal Family, and, more than any 
other spot, the cradle and— the 
grave. And wholly unlike a co- 
ronation, a family wedding, for the 
prince as for the peasant, is pre- 
eminently a private and a home 
affair. People in high state, said 
Bacon, ‘ are thrice servants.’ They 
are limited in the sphere of their 
affections, in the places of their resi- 
dence, in their pursuits, and, above 
all, in their pleasures and their pri- 
vacy—ay,even beyond the humblest 
of their subjects. In things as in- 
different, and as sacred from all in- 
trusion, therefore, as a wedding is 
jealously held to be in every English 
family—it were hard indeed to ques- 
tion a mother’s choice; and more 
than ever do we rejoice that so near 
home was held this festive gathering 
of the noblest in the land. The 
chapel itself, with its storied ban- 
ners and heraldic brasses, its rich 
tracery and painted windows, throw- 
ing ‘a dim religious light,’ its fluted 
shafts of grey antiquity, its time- 
discoloured marbles and effigies that 
body forth departed greatness—all 
combine to carry back the memory 
to days of knightly prowess and of 
feudal honours. Imagination also 
pictures beneath the rich embla- 
zoned banners, pendant from that 
lofty roof, a long array of priests 
and bishops, in Roman Catholic 
times, with stoles and copes, mitres 
and croziers, who, if we could but see 
them, would contrast very strangely 


with the primate and the bishops 
now called together. When we also 
consider that the same chapel is also 
the consistory of the famous Order 
of the Garter, of which the bride- 
groom is a Knight, as also are no 
small number of those distinguished 
warriors and statesmen who stood 
around him—there certainly was 
wanting no single element that 
could adapt this sacred place to the 
occasion which it was designed to 
serve. 

But our happiest holidays must 
have an end. We must plunge 
once more into the busy cares of 
daily life. But what though our 
loyal pendants cease to flutter, and 
the merry steeple-music is heard no 
more—what though acres of scarlet 
and of crimson are busily stripped 
and disappear, and whole forests of 
rough-hewn timber carted off for 
meaner uses—all is not passed away. 
The loyalty and affection, of which 
these things were the mere emblem 
and expression, still live in the 
hearts of those who filled the air 
with their cheers, and lined miles 
of streets with joyous and exulting 
life. Such national celebrations are 
no useless pageants. Loyalty fails 
before mere abstractions, such as 
thrones, and sceptres, and regal 
terms. Man must have living, loving 
persons. 

It is not among the least of our 
blessings in this free and happy 
land that our allegiance reposes in & 
pure and virtuous family, who have 
already scattered to the winds all 
the old belief in Court corruption ; 
showing forth good homely and do- 
mestic virtues, and all the charities 
that add a charm to private life. 
It is no slight thing that the Royal 
members of this family are familiar 
to us all, traced up from the cradle 
to riper years—that we feel a lively 
interest in every one, whether as 
sons, daughters, husbands, wives, 
or little children. The Princess 
Alexandra is now added to our 
Royal circle, and will find in the 
greetings of the last few days an 
earnest that the large sympathies 
of England can embrace them one 
and all. 
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THE ROSE OF DENMARK. 


:, 
AIL to the Rose of Denmark! 
The horsemen clear the street ; 

The crowds divide, on either side, 

Before the chargers’ feet. 
The breezes of the North Sea 

Have wafted us a gem, 
To set within the circle 

Of England’s diadem. 


Il. 
Fair Pearl of Scandinavia! 
Child of the hardy North! 
Sprung from the mighty Sea-Kings, 
In bridal state shine forth! 
The sea-girt isles have claimed thee 
With outward pomp and pride ; 
The nobles and the people, 
Have rallied round the Bride. 


III. 
The flower of England’s beauty 
Has thronged the crowded way, 
And flags and hanging garlands 
Enriched for miles the way. 
The hoarse voice of the million 
Has thundered forth ‘She comes!’ 
With a mighty shout of welcome, 
And the martial roll of drums. 


IV. 
And calm amid the clamour, 
Like one of high degree, 
She smiled upon the people 
Who thronged and crushed to see ; 
While loud the sound of joy bells, 
And loud the cannon’s roar, 
Gave to the Rose of Denmark 
A welcome to our shore. 


v. 
Long may it bloom and flourish, 
Engrafted on the tree, 
Of the noble stock of England, 
And England’s chivalry ; 
Shedding a double fragrance 
On loyal hearts and brave, 
That round the throne, will hold their 
own 
For glory on the grave. 





VI. 
Hail! to the new-made daughter 
Of our dear Island Queen. 
The noblest crown, that sheds renown, 
On loyal realms I ween. 
A daughter of His choosing, 
The bride of His first son, 
Who passed away, ere yet the day 
Of his great race was done. 


vu. 
Hail to that ‘ silent Father!’ 
Hail calm majestic shade ! 
Of Him whose might was God and 
sright, 
Whose laurels never fade. 
Hail to the Princely Bridegroom 
Of royal sire the son, 
And let the cheer, proclaim how dear 
The love that he has won. 


VIII. 

God bless the Prince, and Princess! 
The simple words of home 

Are ever sweet, to those who meet, 
And sweet to those who roam. 

God bless the Bride, and Bridegroom, 
The young and gracious pair, 

The Rose, and Pearl of chivalry, 
The noble and the fair! 


Ix. 
God bless our ‘ Sovereign Lady!’ 
And send her strength to bear 
The tide of thought, which joy has 
wrought, 
Of happier days that were. 
God bless our Queen in sorrow! 
And plant around her throne 
The sapling shoots, of the noble roots 
Which she can call her own. 


x. 
God bless her loyal people! 
And prosper the calm sway, 
That wins the love, all price above, 
Which we have seen to-day. 
God bless and we England! 
Land of the brave and free! 
And hold the right, and spread the 
might 
Of the Empress of the Sea! 


March oth, 1863. 
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ALL THE WORLD AND HIS WIFE. 
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HE ‘thundering cheer of the 

street’ which welcomed the ar- 
rival in the heart of England of the 
young Princess around whom so 
mayy bright anticipations have 
gathered, was a tribute paid in all 
honest heartiness to her pure youth- 
ful face and the bright, genial smile 
with which she broke upon the 
crowd on that dim noon when the 
mystery of the London population 
was briefly revealed. It was easy 
then for the thoughtful wayfarer to 
see ‘ where all the people came from.’ 
Every lane and alley in this great, 
grim wilderness of bricks and mortar 
sent its separate crowd to swell the 
living mass. Empty houses, de- 
serted by their inmates, had yet 
been marked by some decoration to 
commemorate the day, and even ob- 
Secure nooks and corners, where the 
tax gatherer had ceased to call, and 
the water supply had been cut off 
long ago, seemed to put forth some 
artificial flower of promise, and to 


boast of a wreath, a coloured lamp, 
or some such trifle, as a sign that 
even there the tide of loyalty had 
cast up some shreds of sentiment. 

It was not to see the promised 
cecorations that this great, earnest 
assembly filled the central streets. 
At the triumphal arches, wreaths, 
mottos, and emblems, they had 
looked their fill on the previous day, 
had watched them through a great 
part of the night, and had come 
forth in the misty, uncertain twi- 
light, to find them still unfinished 
and shrouded with planks and scaf- 
folding. It was only at certain 
points that any ceremonials were ex- 
pected, and the procession itself was 
to be one of the plainest ever de- 
vised for the honour of royalty; yet 
the people stood patiently, and full 
of loving interest, for a sight of the 
destined bride — themselves the 
grandest pageant of a great king- 
dom. There was expressed in this 
not only tender interest for that 
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* Rose of Denmark’ (welcomed under 
that name in a hundred floral in- 
scriptions) who was that day en- 
twined amidst our own royal flow- 
ers, but hope for the Prince, deep 
and faithful loyalty to the Queen, 
who has made household virtue a 
queenly attribute, stirred the current 
of the popular emotion, and spoke 
in the earnest and almost familiar 
welcome which rung in one un- 
broken peal from those living walls. 
To the care of that trusted Queen 
they might well leave the purest and 
the best of all womanhood, and so 
they sped the royal bride upon her 
way to a home where she would find 
hearts tender and true as those she 
left behind. 

With the solemn ceremonies on 
the following Tuesday the people 
had little personally to do. ‘The 
national sentiment suffered nothing 
by this, but the national demonstra- 
tion took the form of rejoicing; and 
the decorations being by this time 
completed, ‘all the world and his 
wife’ prepared to illuminate those 
streets in which there had been so 
much previous hammering, and 
gilding, and planking. In the front 
of every public building, serpentine 
coils of metal tubing, wound into 
elaborate patterns ; round every pub- 
lic space, wonderful pictures were 
developed into transparent allego- 
ries ; and at every street corner stars 
of every magnitude blazed at uncer- 
tain intervals, All day, even from early 
morning, the streets were thronged 
by timid people, who had resolved 
not to dare the dangers of the night 
—many of whom, by the way, stayed 
out all night, as being unable to 
reach home through the throng—by 
impatient people, who didn’t see the 
use of waiting, and curious people, 
who went ‘ to have a look round and 
see how things were getting on.’ 
Long before noon even the most 
sanguine had given up all hopes of 
obtaining a vehicle; everything that 
ran upon wheels was hurrying home- 
wards, omnibuses crowded with irre- 
gular passengers ceased to ply, and 
a confused jumble of vehicles filled 
the thoroughfares where the foot 
passengers had already begun to 
linger expectantly for the setting in 
of dark, 


All the World and his Wife. 


There had been a lingering doubt 
in the i mind respecting the 
truth of the report that ‘ the autho- 
rities’ had forbidden the passage of 
vehicles through the streets. It may 
be suggested that much inconveni- 
ence would have been avoided if those 
same ‘authorities’ had published, a 
day or two beforehand, a few regu- 
lations respecting the course to be 
taken by drivers, and those streets 
through which they would be al- 
lowed to proceed only in one direc- 
tion. At all events the doubtful 
issue of events had the effect of 
stimulating the public sagacity, and 
in order to be on the safe side, every- 
body who could hire anything to run 
behind a horse straightway hired, to 
the great advantage of all the green- 
grocers and carmen in general, and 
the Omnibus Company in particular. 

The owners of snug broughams 
or dashing chariots, anticipating a 
crush likely to endanger wheels 
and panels, quietly booked places 
in any large vehicle which hap- 
pened to be starting from their 
neighbourhood, or joined in charter- 
ing an omnibus or two-horse van, 
or even a coal-waggon swept and 
garnished with Windsor chairs for 
the occasion. In the yards of 
suburban livery stables mysterious 
conveyances long disused, and left 
to rot and moulder in fusty sheds, 
underwent some renovating process, 
and were drawn, creaking dismally, 
into the roadway. Cabmen, en- 
treated to forego the occasion for 
the convenience of some regular 
customer bound to a distant railway 
station, ‘split the difference,’ and 
performed a six-mile journey at the 
reasonable rate of ‘one pun five.’ 
Smart vans, gay with flags and flow- 
ers, waited for their early freight in 
retired back streets, where certain 
large stone bottles were handed in 
tenderly. Fast omnibuses, filled 
inside and out with fair sengers, 
and with comfortable-looking ham- 
pers stowed under the seats, drew 
up at suburban taverns, where the 
conductors, well protected about the 
legs, and the steady brilliant gas 
star shining on the fresh young 
faces, almost realized the delightful 
illusion of the mad gentleman in 
‘Nicholas Nickleby,’ who declared, 
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in his rapture at the arrival of Miss 
La Creevy, that all was ‘ gas and 
gaiters.’ In all the main roads 
jeading from suburban to central 
London, the roar of wheels increases, 
and four abreast in the carriage-way 
a host of vehicles seems tossed to- 
gether in one tumultuous sea, while 
outside passengers look wistfully 
before them to find an outlet, or 
behind them, in the vain hope of 
turning back. 

Great railway vans, from Pick- 
ford’s and other carriers—now for 
the first time popular—threaten to 
crush the slight carts filled with 
women and children, and driven by 
sharp costermongers, who ‘cut in’ 
at every opportunity. Coal-waggons 
clearing the way for rickety street 
cabs, brewers’ grain carts, distillers’ 
waggons, coaches (with bands of 
music and amateur drums), flys, 
open carriages,—all these, and ascore 
of others, are represented in the four 
or five great armies which are bear- 
ing down upon the City and the 
‘ West End.’ 

‘Only a hinch an hour, though, 
as some of the drivers remark, with 
the consolatory addition that they 
Already 


‘must get there in time.’ 
there have been a few applications 
to baskets and bottles, and the ut- 
most good-humour prevails, hope 
being kept alive by an occasional 


move. Meanwhile the pavements 
are by no means overcrowded, and 
early foot passengers coming easily 
from the illuminations, speak of 
hopeless blocking of carriages in 
Bishopsgate, the utter impassability 
of the Borough, the entire failure of 
any attempt to reach Charing Cross 
by way of Pimlico, and the proba- 
bility of every vehicle remaining in 
its present position until daybreak. 
These, with the facetious inquiry as 
to the supply of nightgowns, serve 
to break the monotony of waiting, 
and there is evidently a general de- 
termination to make the best of a 
bad bargain. It may not be out of 
place to state here that ‘there was 
amongst all the people a wonderful 
amount of mutual good-humour and 
forbearance, and few attempts to 
take any mean advantage, or to dis- 
regard the rights and safety of others. 
The present writer, who has had the 
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good or ill fortune to mingle in many 
great crowds, and has, he modestly 
believes, learnt to read many of the 
great mysteries of the London streets, 
observed too (with a thankful heart) 
that amidst all those great con- 
courses of people who waited so 
patiently, even in dark and dismal 
streets, there was seldom heard a 
profane oath or a filthy jest. The 
mention of this needs no apology ; it 
must have occurred to many of 
those who were present, to find 
themselves wondering at the com- 
parative absence of that element of 
foul language which makes a crowd 
so terrible. It seemed as though the 
recollection of that young fair girl, 
whose bridal they had come out to 
celebrate, influenced the people still, 
and that they shrunk from profaning 
the occasion. Beside this, every van, 
cart, waggon, held a family or two. 
All the world was not there without 
his wife—the pleasure of the people, 
like their loyalty, was strong in do- 
mestic influences. There was surely 
never seen in England such a blend- 
ing of classes as on this night. The 
coal-waggons, vans, and carts were 
shared by all grades of London so- 
ciety, and this peculiarity led to no 
little confusion here and there. Few 
of the passengers who in private life 
represented the higher class, indulged 
in a return of those witticisms with 
which they were favoured ; but there 
must have been instances in which 
lively young men, exercising light 
badinage at the expense of somebody 
on the ‘ tail-board’ of a waggon, sud- 
denly drove into the light of a gas 
star, and made the awful discovery 
that they had been ‘chaffing’ the 
rector of the parish; while doubt- 
less many disparagements were ut- 
tered by dependents upon those from 
whom it is to be hoped they were 
concealed by some temporary con- 
ion. 

The night progresses, but the 
wheels revolve even more slowly, 
and gloomy forebodings are enter- 
tained by the fearful and dyspeptic. 
With an intimate knowledge of queer 
streets and byways, we will leave 
this great, creaking, surging, roar- 
ing assembly, and skirt the great 
thoroughfares by threading those 
quaint narrow passages leading to 
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the heart of civic life. These places 
are in themselves a curious study, 
and boast their special illuminations 
and their special crowds. Some of 
the old city halls, many of the an- 
cient taverns, and some of the best 
houses are lighted up with rare 
brilliancy, and in the midst of the 
dark shadows which always lie at 
night time in the well-like streets 
and squares, the gas stars make a 
dazzling haze, like a lamp seen in a 
mist. Here, opposite an old tavern 
beneath a railway arch, a magic 
lantern has collected a crowd of 
fourteen persons. Upon the brick- 
work of the arch which lies in 
deepest shade—the figures are re- 
flected gaily enough—real moveable 
ciowns tumbling both on foot and 
on horseback, and other comic 
figures. There is a quiet philosophy 
in the manner with which these 
people disregard the roar and tu- 
mult beyond, and rejoice locally. 

Up past Ironmongers’ Hall, and 
stemming the tide which sets heavily 
towards London Bridge, and there 
before us lies Lombard Street, a fairy 
Tom Tiddler’s ground, shining with 
gold and silver on all its walls. No 


vehicles are allowed there, but the 
utterance of talismanic words en- 
ables us to pass, and we are sud- 
denly landed on a silent island, 


amidst a sea of sound. At the end 
of this island lies the great plain 
which forms the area before the 
Mansion House, the Royal Exchange, 
and the Bank. There are only one 
or two vehicles in the great open 
space, and the gas flares upon a 
moving mass, the murmur of which 
is now and then broken by a shout 
or a scream as some rush is made 
from behind. Why is there no artful 
contrivance of barricades? In that 
vast multitude people are being 
pressed to death, and rumours are al- 
ready current of fearful injury to life 
and limb. Away round by St. Paul’s, 
where the ugly seats spoil all the 
effect of the facade, and the electric 
light shimmers likea damp lucifer; up 
Ludgate Hill and Fleet Street, where 
carriages are returning early from 
‘the west,’ and the crowd upon the 
pavements move on towards Temple 
Bar, its gilded curtains opening like 
the transformation scene of some 


Christmas fairy drama; along the 
Strand, that main artery where the 
stream of life flows always rapidly, 
and its pulses quicken too often to 
fever heat. Here the crush is great, 
but all is moving, and jocularity 
grows intemperate and giddy. Hur- 
ried by the stream into Trafalgar 
Square, where the great glare of 
light reveals a vast mob heaving and 
struggling on path and roadway, 
and a crush and mass of carriages 
past all belief, we come upon a sight 
more striking [than any other seen 
that night—the electric light turned 
full upon the crowd, and there, be- 
neath church, and palace, and pillar, 
lies a@ moving moonlit sea, every 
ripple of which is an upturned, earn- 
est face. Along Regent Street, where 
the Prince’s tailor has crystallized 
his house, beneath the portals of the 
club-houses, and into the broad tho- 
roughfare of Piccadilly, and we come 
round again to Westminster Bridge, 
where there is a dead lock, and 
all sorts of vehicles have stood in 
solid ranks for hours almost mo- 
tionless.y Over London Bridge both 
foot passengers and wheels have 
come southward easily enough, the 
latter having wandered through 
back streets abutting on the Old 
Kent Road, come out by the ‘ Ele- 
phant and Castle,’ to find all pro- 
gress stopped for the night. Still 
returning wayfarers jeer, and, simu- 
lating jocularity, sing, ‘ We won’t go 
home till morning,’ only substituting 
the second for the first person 
plural. 

A very few artful drivers go 
desperately on to the new suspen- 
sion bridge at South Lambeth, and 
see the solemn river lighted by dis- 
tant lamps, which glow like balls of 
fire in the darkened stream. 

Coming out by Millbank and so 
passing Horseferry Road, they press 
on again to Trafalgar Square. Al- 
ready a sympathetic shudder runs 
through the crowd of people in the 
rearmost rank of vehicles. A great 
darkness has fallen where just now 
there was a brilliant haze of light. 
‘They are turning off the gas!’ 
‘The illuminations are being put 
out!’ ‘It’s all over!’ ‘Oh, my 
eye!’ ‘ Here’s a go!’ ‘Put up 
the shutters!’ Thus is the popular 
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Windsor and its Associations. 


disappointment expressed. It is 
too true: one after one, the lamps 
fade out, star after star sets in the 
blank streets, and, like a dream, that 
vast crowd of carts, waggons, car- 
riages, melt away down on every side, 
and leave us standing in the road, 
mending a broken trace. A broken 
trace, indeed! We have told 
nothing, after all. Everybody saw 
it. Who can hope to describe the 
sayings and doings of that night? 
The people who ‘ saw everything,” 
the people who ‘ saw nothing;’ the 
conveyances, Which conveyed no- 
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body anywhere, but dragged their 
passengers ignominiously home at 
daybreak ; the daylight itself strug- 
gling through the slaty night, and 
lighting the ragged selvage of the 
retiring crowd? The illumination 
of the broad and genial sun banished 
the last flicker of the symbolic 
lights; they died out, as all symbols 
vanish ; giving place to the real and 
the true—as the ceremonial of mar- 
riage itself, solemnly and awfully as 
it appeals to us—shall one day be 
revealed in the mystery of a love 
eternal and unchangeable. 


. WINDSOR AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS. 


Te marriage of our youthful 
prince with the fair maid of 
Denmark has thrown a new interest 
round that stately old castle upon 
the banks of the Thames, which 
ever since the days of the Heptarchy 
has been a favourite residence of our 
English monarchs, boasting as it 
does a venerable antiquity, com- 
pared to which that of the Tuileries 
and Louvre is of a mere parvenu 
kind. 

Let us then briefly review its his- 
tory, and pass before our readers, 
as in a panorama, the chief events 
that have passed within its walls; 
from the time that a Saxon king 
first erected his rude palace on the 
river-side hill, to the long-distant 
period when George IV. expended 
enormous sums to make the palace 
worthy of the greatness of England. 

Windsor—or more properly Wyn- 
dleshore, from the windings of the 
river Thames in the neighbourhood 
of this pretty Berkshire town—is a 
place consecrated by legend, history, 
and poetry. There was a palace 
at old Windsor even early in the 
Saxon times, for the chronicler, 
William of Malmesbury, relates that 
& certain woodman, named Wulric, 
being stricken by blindness and 
having visited eighty-seven churches 
in vain imploring the help and in- 
tercession of as many saints, finally 
recovered his sight upon Edward 
the Confessor touching his eyes, 
upon which miraculous recovery the 


king appointed Wulric keeper of 
his palace at Windsor. How far 
this miracle was the result of gra- 
dual recovery, during the wood- 
man’s long itinerations to the 
cighty-seven lighted altars, how far 
to the monarch’s touch and the 
curative powers of the imagination, 
we cannot take upon ourselves to 
say; we but copy old William of 
Malmesbury ; and first in the pale 
army of legendary phantoms that 
still haunt the forest, introduce to our 
readers tlie hooded Saxon woodman. 

More certain it is, however, that 
King Edward the Confessor, who was 
a good friend to the monks, who idol- 
ized him, and invented miracles for 
him, did actually grant Windsor, by 
the river’s side, to the abbot and 
monks of Wesminster, as he super- 
stitiously phrases it in his grant, 
‘For the hope of eternal reward, 
the remission of his sins, the sins 
of his father and mother and all his 
ancestors, and the praise of Al- 
mighty God, as a perpetual endow- 
ment and inheritance.’ 

And merrily, no doubt, centuries 
ago, did the bells of Westminster 
clang for joy, when they heard of the 
kingly grant; and the Saxon fisher- 
man dragging for salmon in the 
Thames hearing that sound stopped 
to cross his brow and breast. 

But the Norman hunter, who loved 
to see the fish leap and hear the 
buck ‘ bell, coveted in time that 
broad forest and those green river 
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meadows. William the Conqueror 
observing the place to be full of 
deer, and beautiful and commodious, 
compelled the monks to exchange 
Windsor for two villages in Essex, 
and three tenements in Colchester, 
and then enclosing a circuit of about 
half a hide of land, William began 
to erect a castle and to pale in deer 
forests. 

It must have been a rude fort of 
stone that William built, a mere 
hunting lodge for temporary resi- 
dence, for regal Winchester seems to 
have had greater attractions for his 
cruel son Rufus, who, however, not 
content with the devastations of the 
New Forest, came often to Windsor 
to hunt, revel, and hold high fes- 
tival. 

Henry I. being firmer on the 
throne, had time to rebuild the castle, 
and rendered it more like the forti- 
fied palace of the period. Local 
antiquarians consider the present 
colossal round tower (the keep) to 
be probably part of the Planta- 
genet’s handywork, which, at all 
events, occupied the same site as 
the present upper and lower wards. 
In 1109 (how far it seems in the 


dim past!) Henry, amid bishops and 
barons, celebrated his Pentecost at 
Windsor, and in 1122 he there es- 
poused his second wife, Adelicia 


daughter of Godfrey, Duke of 
Louvaine. But God’s blessing was 
not on that marriage; and some 
years after the unhappy king as- 
sembled his barons again with 
banner, plume, and weapon, and 
made them do solemn homage to his 
daughter Maud, the widow of the 
German Emperor Henry V: and 
among those who knelt were David, 
King of Scotland, and that Stephen 
who afterwards broke his vow and 
won an uneasy and bloodstained 
crown. 

In the reign of Henry II. when 
Richard de Lacy was keeper of 
the castle, Windsor Castle seems to 
have been considered as only in- 
ferior to the Tower of London in 
strength. In this reign there was a 
vineyard in the Home Park, and the 
wine made was drunk at the king’s 
table, in rivalry of Gascon, Cyprian, 
and Malvoisin. Many English cities 
had vineyards in the middle ages, 
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but how our sun ever ripened grapes 
fit for good wine we leave to bota- 
nists to determine. 

It was at Windsor, too, that that 
weak and unhappy father, Henry II. 
mourned the cruelty and baseness 
of his sons. It was on the walls of 
this castle that he caused the alle- 
gorical tapestry to be hung repre- 
senting an old eagle being forn to 
pieces by its young ones. ‘ The 
youngest bird,’ he would say, weep- 
ing, ‘ who is tearing out his parent's 
eyes, is my son John, my youngest 
and best-beloved son, who is yet the 
most eager for my destruction.’ 

In the woods of Windsor this pro- 
totype of Lear, old and discrowned, 
must have often wandered lament- 
ing his fate, the fair scene by con- 
trast only rendering his misfortunes 
the more gloomy ; and there Richard 
rode, dreaming of Jerusalem, and 
John pondered over crimes still to 
be perpetrated. 

When Richard of the Lion Heart 
leaped gaily on shipboard and 
sailed for the desert shore of Pales- 
tine, he left Windsor Castle, as we 
find, to the joint care of the proud 
Hugh de Pudsey, Bishop of Durham 
and Earl of Northumberland, and 
the fierce William Longchamp, 
Bishop of Ely. Hot, wrathful words 
and angry defiances were soon ex- 
changed between these rivals, and 
the result was, that the sterner and 
prompter Longchamp soon seized 
the royal castle and. threw his 
brother of Durham into the dun- 
geon. But his triumph rendered 
Longchamp so haughty and unsup- 
portable to his own companions of 
the sword and crosier, that the 
barons soon drove him in turn from 
that fair home and sent him back 
to his dreary marshes. 

When the base and cowardly 
John heard how his wrong-headed 
but lion-hearted brother had been 
seized by Austria and immured in 
that lonely fortress among the Ger- 
man forests, out of the reach of all 
arms, save Heaven’s and Death’s, he 
at once leapt on Windsor, and occu- 
pied it with his spearmen. But 
the barons of Richard’s party soon 
rushed in in their turn, and gave 
it into the charge of the Queen 
Dowager, Eleanor. 
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Eventually, however, it fell into 
John’s hands, and that murderer of 
two royal children, that almost par- 
ricide, and would-be fratricide, came 
to Windsor to hide there his rage 
and the agonies of his never-silent 
conscience. It is here he is said to 
have walled up the wife and child 
of William de Braose for having 
refused to deliver themselves up as 
hostages for a rebellious knight who 
was husband of the one and father 
of the other. If this be true, Wind- 
sor may well be haunted. Herne 
the Hunter has certainly a prescrip- 
tive right to drill his army of 

hantoms every night in the Home 

k 


ark. 

At the time that King John 
signed Magna Charta at Runny- 
mede he was dwelling at Windsor. 
It was, here that, after signing that 
immortal Charter, he must have 
shown all those signs of rage and 
vexation of which the chroniclers 
tell us; by those oak trees, and 
in those river meadows, he must 
have walked when he whetted his 
teeth, bit his staff, and finally broke 
it to pieces, with many ‘furious 
gestures,’ and much ‘ disordered 
behaviour.” When the faithless king 
broke his promises also, and would 
have torn the Charter in twain, Sir 
William de Nivernois, with some 
thousands of lances, encircled the 
castle, which sixty knights under 
Sir Inglehard defended stoutly. 
But when the bad king marched 
through Norfolk to meet them they 
hastily struck their tents, unstacked 
their lances, and marched to face 
him. But before their swords could 
meet in his black heart, Death the 
avenger, it will be remembered, 
stepped in and ended the quarrel. 

In Henry III.’s reign the castle 
grew and widened like an old tree 
that has begun again to shoot. The 
rage for building was strong in this 
monarch. In 1223 he is said to 
have expended eight hundred marks 
on a grand hall with windows of 
painted glass; and in this chamber, 
on the day of the Nativity, 1240; a 
vast multitude of poor peasants 
were entertained by the hospitable 
monarch, whose effigy on a gilt 
throne stood at the upper end of 
the hall upon a raised dais, such as 
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we see an example of at Hampton 
Court. 

This same king repaired the forti- 
fications, dug a moat, built a kitchen 
and apartments for himself and the 
queen, and a chapel, which remained 
till Henry VII. pulled it down to 
build a tomb-house. 

Henry also erected the Curfew, 
Garter, and Salisbury towers. These 
loopholed towers have walls thir- 
teen feet thick, and still remain 
more or less in their old condition, 
little altered in the first building, 
but somewhat ruinous in the two 
latter. They must have been massy 
enough in the thirteenth century 
to have defied both arrows and 
the ponderous stones hurled by the 
military engines. This same king, 
who must have specially delighted 
in Windsor, that stately palace by 
the river, is supposed to have also 
built the Norman Tower, where 
during the Civil Wars long after 
many noble cavaliers were immured. 

In 1260 Henry was visited at 
Windsor by his daughter Margaret 
and her husband Alexander III., 
King of Scotland. How often since 
have the old walls of the castle re- 
echoed to such festivities! 

In 1264, during the war between 
Henry and his rebellious barons, his 
son, Prince Edward, returning from 
war in Wales, swooped down on the 
armed bands of London, and bore 
off their military chest, full of hard- 
earned treasure, to Windsor Castle ; 
but Queen Eleanor, his mother, on 
her way to join him, was pelted and 
threatened by the mob at London 
Bridge, and driven for refuge into 
the palace of the Bishop of London, 
by the river-side, at St. Paul’s. 

In the wars that followed the 
prince was frequently driven out of 
Windsor; and it was held alter- 
nately by him, his father, and the 
proud and turbulent Simon de 
Montfort. And here eventually 
many of the rich citizens of London 
were imprisoned after Montfort had 
been slain at Evesham, and victory 
had abandoned their banner. 

In spite of a dreadful storm and a 
subsequent fire the castle grew still 
more stately during Edward I.’s time, 
four of whose children were born 
there. And in the same reign the 
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town grew opulent and extensive, 
and was made a free borough. 

Edward II., that weak and un- 
happy monarch, dwelt much at 
Windsor with his cruel queen, Isa- 
bella of France, and here his son 
Fdward III. was born. 

Edward of Windsor, as he was 
called, one of our bravest and wisest 
monarchs, loved the place of his 
birth; and it was here that he 
founded the order of the Garter. 
The ordinary scandalous legend 
is entirely untrue. It is  pro- 
bable, say the antiquarians, that 
Richard I. instituted the order 
during his fruitless expedition to 
Palestine, and that a leather band 
round one leg distinguished the 
sturdiest of his champions. 

Having erected a round building, 
such as the Templars used to raise 
in memory of the Holy Sepulchre 
they had sworn to defend, and 
placing in it a round table, sym- 
bolical of the fabulous table of King 
Arthur, Edward, on St. George’s 
day, 1345, installed his twenty-five 
companions of the order. At the 
great joust held the week of the 
installation, knights from every part 
of Europe attended; and lords and 
earls of France, as well as David, 
King of Scotland, who were King 
Edward’s prisoners, broke lances on 
the occasion. It is interesting to 
know that six kings of Denmark 
have been invested with the blue 
garter of the order, that, as Selden 
says, ‘ exceeds in majesty, honour, 
and fame all chivalrous orders in 
the world.’ 

In 1357, on the same festival of 
St. George, John, King of France, 
also a captive to the valour of Eng- 
land, was present; and when his 
generous conqueror reproached him 
for his melancholy, replied, with true 
pathos, in the beautiful words of the 
Psalm, ‘ How can we sing the Lord’s 
song in a strange land ?’ 

Edward III. all but rebuilt the 
palace of Windsor, aided by that 
great architect and wise prelate and 
statesman William of Wykeham, 
originally a poor secretary, and who, 
when raised to power, founded also 
Winchester School and erected New 
College at Oxford. 

In 1359 the brave and good Queen 


Philippa, consort of the third Ed- 
ward, died at Windsor, where she 
had spent the greater part of her 
happy and eventful life. 

‘That weak and unhappy pleasure- 
seeker Richard II., son of the Black 
Prince, kept frequent court at Wind- 
sor. It was here he declared war 
against France; and here, on their 
duel being stopped, the Duke of 
Hereford (afterwards Henry IV.) 
and the Duke of Norfolk were 
banished. Here the foolish king 
imprisoned twenty-five of the prin- 
cipal citizens of London for refusing 
him a loan to waste in wild revelry 
and wanton waste. And during 


this reign Chaucer, the father of 
English poetry, was Clerk of the 
Windsor for twenty 


Works at 
months. 

But troubles come to kings as 
well as pleasures. It was at Wind- 
sor that Henry IV. spent much of 
his perturbed life; it was at Wind- 
sor that he heard of Aumerle’s 
dangerous conspiracy; and it was 
from Windsor that the rebel Mor- 
timer’s children escaped to excite 
fresh troubles on the restless Welsh 
frontier. 

In this reign the Round Tower 
received a third royal prisoner, 
Prince James, afterwards James I. 
of Scotland, who was doomed to 
pine here eighteen years. It was 
while gazing from his prison window 
down into the moat garden, that, 
as the royal poet himself tells us in 
‘The King’s Quhir,’ he fell in love 
with the beautiful Jane Beaufort, 
daughter of the Duke of Somerset, 
and grand-daughter to brave old 
John of Gaunt. These lines of his 
have a perennial freshness about 
them, because they were written 
from the heart, and because they 
appeal to the heart :— 


*‘ And therewith cast I down my eye again, 
Where as I saw walking under the tower; 
The fairest and the freshest younge flower, 
That e’er I saw methought before that hour ; 
For which sudden abate anon did start 
The blood of all my body to my heart.’ 


And these lines have a special 
charm about them at this moment, 
when, beneath the shadow of that 
very tower, Love has once more 
claimed two royal votaries, and united 
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them by that old sweet spell whose 
power no time or change can 
deaden. 

Henry V., that bold, chivalrous 
spirit who broke his lance so stoutly 
on the shield of France, kept fre- 
quent court at Windsor; here the 
brave Talbot fought in the tour- 
nament’s mimic war; and here the 
conqueror of Agincourt entertained 
the Emperor Sigismund, who came 
to receive the order of the Garter, 
and who brought, as an offering to 
the Chapter, the heart of St. George, 
-—a goodly, had it not been, like so 
many others, a doubtful, relic. 

In 1421 the unhappy Henry VI. 
was born at Windsor; and in 1484, 
after years of struggle, war, and 
suffering, he was interred within its 
walls. 

In Edward IV.’s reign St. George’s 
Chapel was rebuilt. Richard Beau- 
champ, Bishop of Salisbury, con- 
ducted the work for the pleasure- 
loving king. Leave was given him 
to demolish three towers; but the 
building was not completed till 
Richard had fallen at Bosworth, and 
Henry VII. had mounted the vacant 
throne. Sir Reginald Bray, his 
prime minister, completed the beau- 
tiful vaulted roof—the most beau- 
tiful Gothic roof, as architects say, 
in existence. It was he who planted 
those graceful pillars in the aisles, 
that rise and branch forth like 


trees; and he emblazoned the roof 
and earved the black oak stalls for 
the Knights-Companion. Every foot- 
fall in that choir awakens old me- 


mories. In that King’s Stall long 
lines of monarchs have alternately 
sat—under that Princes’ Canopy 
how many princes have been in- 
stalled ?—from that closet above the 
altar how many queens have gazed ? 
—on how many wise and brave and 
great and unfortunate men the glass 
kings and patriarchs of that broad 
west window, luminous as a sunset 
cloud, have looked down ? 

St. George’s Chapel, so recently 
consecrated by the marriage of our 
Prince, is indeed, as a chronicler 
well observes, ‘a house of prayer, a 
temple of chivalry, and a burial- 
place of kings.’ 

Beneath the choir rest Edward IV. 
and his queen; near the choir door 


lies Henry VI.; and not far from 
him Henry VIII. and Jane Seymour 
and Charles I.; while from the 
vault beneath the choir runs a pas- 
sage to the tomb-house, where are 
interred George ITi. and his queen, 
the Princesses Amelia.and Char- 
lotte, the dukes of Kent and York, 
as well as George IV. and Wil- 
liam IV. This tomb-house was 
erected by Henry VII., but after- 
wards abandoned for Westminster 
Abbey, and subsequently given to 
Wolsey by Henry VIII. 

Henry VIII. lived much at Wind- 
sor, and there alternately wooed and 
beheaded his wives in the manner so 
imperfectly explained away by Mr. 
Froude. In the courts of the inner 
palace Holbein wandered, Sir Tho- 
mas More meditated, and Wolsey 
fumed and chafed. 

It was from here, too, Edward VI., 
that prodigy of learning and good- 
ness, dismissed the Protector Somer- 
set. Mary, soon after her ill-omened 
marriage with Philip of Spain, held 
court at Windsor, to the terror of all 
true Protestants. Queen Elizabeth 
built.the present library, and de- 
lighted to hunt in the park and walk 
in the gardens at Windsor. To su- 
perintend the acting of his plays—the 
scene of one at least of them being 
laid in the locality—must have 
brought Shakspeare often toWindsor. 

James I. hunted in the parks, 
and entertained Christian, King of 
Denmark, in the castle. He had 
married a Danish princess it must 
be remembered. 

Charles I. pulled down Queen 
Mary’s fountain and Queen Eliza- 
beth’s banqueting-room; and here 
eventually he was imprisoned before 
his execution. After his death, 
Cromwell came often to live at 
Windsor, and wandered on the de- 
serted terraces, musing over his vic- 
tories and his great deliverances. 

Charles II., after basely spending 
on pleasure the 70,000/. voted him for 
a monument for his father, carried 
out many alterations in the old castle. 
Wren built seventeen state-rooms 
for him, which Verrio painted and 
Gibbons carved. He filled up the 
ditch, enlarged the terraces, added 
a grand staircase, and laid out the 
Long Walk. 
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William ITI. preferred Hampton 
Court to Windsor. A Gothic castle 
was repulsive to his methodical 
Dutch mind. Queen Anne planted 
avenues and improved the park 
roads. 

George I. and George II. pre- 
ferred Hampton Court and Ken- 
sington to Windsor. And George 
IIL, in his quiet, domestic way, 
built the Queen's Lodge as a de- 
tached house to live in, and kept 
the grand old castle for state pur- 
poses. Still he was a benefactor to 
the castle, for he restored St. George’s 
Chapel, and permitted Wyatt to re- 
gothicize part of the upper ward. 

In George IV.’s reign, however, the 
real renovation of Windsor Castle 
began, under Sir Jeffery Wyatville, 
under whose tasteful supervision up- 
wards of a million and a half of money 
was expended on the castle. He har- 
monized and assimilated the whole 
of the incongruous buildings that 
so many centuries had combined to 
heap together. He raised the Round 
Tower, so as to obtain a panorama 
over twelve counties. He built the 
Brunswick Tower and one of the 
gateway towers; he designed the 


Waterloo Chamber, enlarged St. 
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George’s Hall, and pierced the palace 
with vast corridors; he raised the 
older towers and threw out oriel win- 
dows. In a word, he made Windsor 
one of the noblest palaces in Eu- 
rope. 

‘ Gaze,’ says a modern writer, ‘ at 
the triumph of the whole, and that 
which lords it over all the rest—the 
Round Tower. Gaze on it, and not 
here alone, but from the heights of 
the Great Park, the vistas of the 
Home Park, from the bowers of 
Eton, the meads of Clewer and 
Datchet, from the Brocas, the gar- 
dens of the naval knights, from a 
hundred points,—view it at sunrise, 
when the royal standard is hoisted, 
or at sunset, when it is lowered, 
near or at a distance, and it will be 
admitted to be the work of a great 
architect.’ 

It was from this palace, with its 
twelve acres of rooms and thousand 
feet of terraces, its fountains, and 
proud towers, and noble oriels, and 
stately gateways, that the hope of 
England led his bride to the altar, 
to exchange those solemn vows with 
which our church hallows the sacred 
ceremony of marriage. 
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THE PRINCES OF WALES. 


HAT had been a simple-minded 
generation of Welshmen to 
whom Edward I. presented his baby 
boy, who had just seen the light 
in Caernarvon town, as a veritable 
Prince of Wales. The victorious 
king, occupied with affairs of state, 
was sojourning at Rhudlan Castle 
when a lucky messenger made his 
appearance, and told the monarch 
that his queen had again made him 
the father of ason. Other sons the 
rough-bearded warrior had had, but 
two had died, and the sickly Al- 
honso alone survived. The de- 
ighted informant was rewarded 
after the splendid and indiscrimi- 
nate liberality of that rude age. 
His pouches were crammed with 
broad pieces of gold; he was dub- 
bed knight on the spot; and, hap- 
pier than most modern knights, he 
was presented with house and land 
wherewith to support the dignity 
80 easily cemieall The Welshmen 
longed for a native prince. For the 
love of Eleanor de Montfort their 
last prince, Llewellyn, had done 
homage to the English king in 
London, and had received from the 
English king the hand of his bride 
in Worcester Cathedral. Not to 
my light pen, but to the grave 
historic page belongs the doleful, 
later narrative of the fierce fight for 
Wales, which scarcely ended when 
the remorseless Edward placed 
Llewellyn’s head on the highest of 
the high turrets of the Tower of 
London. I do not myself accept 
the legend that the simple-minded 
mountaineers promised to submit to 
any native-born prince, and when 
shown the royal infant, at once 
transferred to him the promised 
allegiance. They, poor souls, would 
clng to any fragment of their 
banished independence, little dream- 
ing how, in the glorious future, that 
dependence would become the firmer 
and happier independence of ce- 
mented interests and united affec- 
tions. Some slight earnest of better 
times there might be in this English 
prince, born in that palace fortress 
which branded subjection on their 
country, but ne eless called by 
VOL. III.—No, IV. 


the Welsh title. It will be noticed 
that, in the first instance of all, it 
was not the eldest son of the 
monarch who was the Prince of 
Wales, but the second. Alphonso 
died the same year, and ever since 
the eldest son of England has worn, 
in loving amity, the hereditary 
badge of the sister, or, rather, the 
self-same land of Wales. The 
Welsh prince was duly christened 
by a Welsh prelate. The Bishop of 
Bangor received a costly fee such as 
never since has gladdened the 
clerical heart. Manors and regali- 
ties were settled on him in abun- 
dance for his services at the font, 
not to mention the produce of the 
ferries across the Menai. 

It is a matter of nigh six hundred 
years ago. England was then as 
low in savagery as she is now high 
in civilization. All the possibilities 
of rhetoric could hardly heighten 
the striking contrasts. The differ- 
ence is as great as between marble 
in the quarry and marble in the 
statue; as between the clouded 
morn, rising as if blood-stained in 
the fight with evil darkness, and the 
pure and splendid radiance of the 
meridian of one of these lovely days 
of spring. Nemesis, that sometimes 
slumbers for centuries, awoke sharp 
and sudden. She transferred to a 
late age the inestimable blessings of 
the conquest, but she smote down 
the conqueror’s line, yea, to the 
third and fourth generation, with an 
exceeding grievous blow. The lot 
of the first Prince of Wales was as 
baleful as the lot of the present 
Prince of Wales is blessed. The 

nalty has long been paid, and the 

arvest of prosperity and peace is 
rightfully ours. The Eumenides 
are satisfied with something better 
than Athene’s arbitration. The 
Last of the Bards, in Gray’s noble 
lyric, when from Snowdon’s stee 
he saw at last the feud satiated, 
faltered at the unborn glories that 
crowded on his soul. But neither 
far-sighted poet nor hopeful patriot 
could have dreamed of the modern 
days of our Prince of Wales, when, 
through England and the whole 

XY 
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British realm, and that wide empire 
over which the morning and the 
evening star ever shines, there was 
witnessed a passionate enthusiasm 
-and affection for Albert Edward 
not exceeded in any phase of Eu- 
ropean history. 

In the long and illustrious roll of 
the Princes of Wales there occur the 
high names of some who have never 
worn the English crown, but who 
lived long enough to earn for them- 
selves an honoured name in English 
history, and to enhance the lustre of 
the title which they bore. First 
and chief was Edward the Black 
Prince. His mother was the heroic 
Philippa of Hainault, and the beau- 
tiful matron, with her fair boy, fur- 
nished to artists of the day a mode! 
for the Madonna and Child. When 
he was four years old he received 
that title of Duke of Cornwall which 
the Princes of Wales have ever 
since borne, being, moreover, the 
first duke created in England. The 
days of Edward III. are justly re- 
garded by our statesmen as a grand 
epoch for our constitutional law; 
and the boy prince, in the absence 
of his father, twice presided over 
those parliaments which, while 
voting wool or coin, vindicated the 
rights of the subject in the disposal 
of their money. The glory of the 
Black Prince is chiefly martial, and 
his renown herein commences at an 
early apc. When quite a child his 
brave iuother encouraged him to 
run tournaments, and to hit hard. 
He was only sixteen when the great 
day of Cressy made his military 
fame immortal. Every reader of 
Froissart —also every non-reader 
of Frois:art—knows something of 
the details of the famous battle ; 
how thirty thousand English with- 
stood four times that number of the 
French; how thrice the Genoese 
troops threw themselves on the 
prince’s line; how King Edward, 
when he saw his son hard pressed, 
with Spartan hardihood refused to 
come to the rescue that the glory 
might all belong to his brave child ; 
how the Moravian marquis, and the 
French chivalry, and the Bohemian 
king, and Philip of France himself 
lowered their lances, abased their 
knighthood, humbled their banners 


before the imperial English boy. 
For the first time, with random in- 
frequency, the cannon, novel and 
untried engine in war, added to the 
roar of the contest, which was 
nevertheless decided by the battle- 
axe and the bow. From the blind 
and vanquished Bohemian king it is 
said that the Princes of Wales have 
derived their ostrich plume and the 
motto Ich dien, but the antiquaries, 
worthy people, cannot quite make 
up their minds upon the subject. 
It is interesting to know that, at 
the ensuing siege of Calais, when 
Eustace and his seven brave com- 
patriots were prepared for martyr- 
dom, the Black Prince, strongly 
contrasting with his subsequent 
conduct at Limoges, anticipated his 
mother in interceding for their 
lives. When the war subsequently 
broke out afresh, the prince com- 
manded in the south of France, and 
his father in the north. He took 
Narbonne, and men congratulat- 
ingly told each other that ‘it was a 
city little less than London.’ He 
met with greater difficulty when he 
attacked Romorantin, but he swore 
by his father’s soul that he would 
never raise the siege. A crowded 
and gallant host, one mellow Sep- 
tember day nigh five hundred years 
ago, gathered in locust swarms 
around the little English army, and 
pre to sweep it from the face 
of the earth. The French king had 
then an opportunity of concluding 
a treaty that might have restored 
peace to his bleeding realm. Prince 
Edward had sense as well as 
courage, and was unwilling t 
hazard his beloved soldiers against 
such overwhelming odds. In a 
evil moment King John demanded 
that the Prince of Wales should 
surrender himself and a hundred of 
his knights as captives. ‘England 
shall never pay ransom of mine’ 
was the heroic answer, and then the 
battle of Poictiers commenced. In 
every battle, Napoleon used to say, 
there are some ten minutes in which 
the issue of the contest is practically 
settled. Chandos detected the criti- 
cal moment, and with practised 
generalship the prince availed him- 
self of it; and though the battle 
was virtually won by high noon, 
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the English continued to ride down 
the foe until, in Homeric phrase, 
‘the sun was set and all the paths 
were dim.’ The narrative of the 
prince’s knightly courtesy to his 
royal captives is as memorable as 
the story of his valour. He bore 
his honours quietly, as befits an 
English gentleman. ‘Gaudete Do- 
mino semper, he wrote to the 
Bishop of Worcester, ‘iterum dico 
gaudete.’ His entry into London 
after the victory, in many respects, 
reminds of that famous entry which 
all the world has been talking 
about. It took the prince and his 
royal captive, King John, nine 
hours to perform the journey from 
the City to the Savoy. We must 
conclude that the hospitable City of 
London proffered them refreshments 
by the way. The day of Edward’s 
marriage was another great day: 
the ceremonial was performed with 
the utmost magnificence, as in the 
present royal instance, at Windsor. 
The loves of the Black Prince and 
the Fair Countess have, in their 
day, been greatly celebrated. Much 
of legend and romance clustered 
around their courtship, and it is to 
be regretted that so large a portion 
of this is lost. The Lady Joan, 
daughter of the Earl of Kent, was 
a kinswoman of Edward's; and it 
was said that at a dinner at Dover 
at her own home, after his return 
from Poictiers, the prince fell in 
love with her. The health of the 
prince cannot have been very 
strong, for when, not long after his 
marriage, he and his wife departed 
for Aquitaine, men spoke gloomily 
of the little probability there was 
that he would ever live to succeed to 
his father’s throne. That was a sad 
time for England when, after the 
Spanish Expedition, the renowned 
Prince appeared to fall into a de- 
cline. A bearded comet dismayed 
the minds of the people even as the 
fiery star which blazed in the form 
of a spear over doomed Jerusalem. 
Good men thought he was perhaps 
taken away that Englishmen might 
learn to trust not in the arm of 
flesh, but in the arm of God. His 
last words were such as would befit 
all men, and would least of all mis- 
become princely lips. ‘I give thee, 
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thanks, oh God, for all thy benefits ; 
and with all the pains of my soul I 
humbly beseech thy mercy to give 
me remission of those sins which I 
have wickedly committed against 
thee; and of all mortal men, whom 
willingly’ or ignorantly I have 
offended, with all my heart I desire 
forgiveness.’ He lies now in that 
stately shrine which is the glory of 
Canterbury Cathedral. Among all 
the minsters of England, none 
shows with so fair a magnificence; 
and if it so happen that any one of 
my readers has not, with loving, 
reverent feet, drawn nigh to its 
awful beauties, let him revive old 
Chaucer’s story and become a pil- 
grim to Canterbury. 

I am afraid that I am only dis- 
coursing so much history which the 
ready mind of my cultivated readers 
will at once anticipate. But in dis- 
coursing of that famous Prince of 
Wales, Edward, surnamed the 
Black Prince, I am afraid no pru- 
dent love of reticence will enable an 
English essayist to hold his peace 
concerning this glorious page of 
English history. The conqueror of 
Cressy at once recails to mind the 
conqueror of Agincourt. We know 
that the king gave him an establish- 
ment near Eastcheap, and we also 
know, from Shakspeare, a great deal 
about the ‘ Boar’s Head’ Tavern in 
Eastcheap. ‘Madcap Harry’ is the 
first example of the wild prince, a 
character which, in subsequent 
history, figures largely enough. 
Henry of Monmouth’s wild life, and 
the celebrated incident with Chief 
Justice Gascoigne, have been ques- 
tioned; but I am afraid we must 
believe, with Lord Campbell, that, 
after we have allowed for exaggera- 
tions, the old chronicles still contain 
substantial truth. Henry redeemed 
his faults nobly when he became 
king. I wonder if poor Florizel, the 
fourth George, would so have re- 
deemed his fame if he had had his 
chances? We pardon much to 
youth, very much to royal youth; 
but let it not be thought that early 
error is necessary to subsequent and 
splendid success. Some writers 
foolishly talk of wild oats as if there 
Was some necessary connection be- 
tween these wild oats and the real 
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golden grain. Such a theory is 
both very mistaken and very mis- 
chievous. Moreover, it is unfortu- 
nately found that these wild oats, 
‘ when sown, have a knack of pro- 
ducing, throughout life, exceedingly 
bitter crops. Let us be thankful 
that, through a royal and beloved 
mother, a righteous father, a happy 
home, a pure court, no shameful 
brand rests upon our current 

istory. The future historian will 
count it up as not the least among 
the honours of our Prince of Wales 
that he was an obedient son, a care- 
ful student, and a faithful lover. 

A fame thus pure has been pos- 
sessed by two other Princes of Wales, 
who, as we have said, only lived to 
impart additional lustre to their 
high estate. These are Prince Ar- 
thur and Prince Henry. Full sad 
a ‘morte d’Arthur’ was the decease 
of the young prince whose future 
reign seemed to promise all the fair 
a, that could gather around a 
: eless king.’ He, like our 
modern prince, was pretty well 
known at Oxford, for, although not 
enrolled a student, he had twice 
visited Magdalen College. His 
chamber was there laid with rushes, 
and ‘his table was furnished with 
jack and tench, red wine, claret, and 
sack.’ When quite young he cor- 
responded with Erasmus himself, 
who was amazed at the excellence 
of the child’s ‘Latinity. He was 
only sixteen when he was married 
to the pretty, dancing Spanish girl 
Katherine, unhappily destined to be 
twice a Princess of Wales. There 
has been lately published a Calen- 
dar of State Papers of negotiations 
between England and Spain, from 
the Simancos archives, edited by 
M. Bergeuroth, and published under 
the direction of ;the Master of the 
Rolls. This valuable work reveals 
many curious facts hitherto little 
suspected by the student of history. 
Her father, Ferdinand, cruel and 
crafty, appears to have made it a 
condition of her marriage that the 
Plantagenet Warwick should not be 
allowed to live. Katherine deeply 
felt that she could not expect hap- 
piness from a marriage for which a 
price had been paid in blood. Their 
union had not lasted five months 
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when the young prince, the hope 
and glory of England, was taken 
away by death. And now come 
the strange facts which M. Ber- 
geuroth has developed. Henry 
VII. proceeded to suggest that he 
should himself marry his young 
daughter-in-law. Even Isabella had 
sufficient grace to term this ‘a very 
evil thing, the mere mention of 
which is offensive to the ears.’ But 
although this thing must happen 
‘ not for anything in the world,’ she 
recommended to him the young 
Queen of Naples as ‘ particularly 
well calculated to console him in 
his deep affliction.’ The king at 
once approved the idea, but was 
anxious to see the portrait of the 
queen. ‘For,’ wrote De Puebla, the 
Spanish ambassador, ‘if she proved 
to be ugly, and not handsome, the 
King of England would not have 
her for all the treasures of the 
world. Nor would he dare to take 
her on account of the English 
thinking so much about personal 
appearance. It had also been 
Henry’s express wish that the ladies 
who accompanied Katherine should 
all of them be beautiful, or, at any 
rate, not ugly. Handsome looks 
appear to have become a traditional 
necessity in this country. It will 
be remembered how Lord Palmer- 
ston, in the House of Commons, in 
describing the necessary qualifica- 
tions of a Princess of Wales, gave 4 
list, in which he lays down, firstly, 
that she should be pretty; and 
lastly, that she should be a Pro- 
testant. 

We return from this digression 
concerning the loves of that elderly 
lover Henry VII. to a much wor- 
thier subject—Prince Henry. He, 
too, might remind us of that exqul- 
site plaint of Virgil’s, the world- 
known ‘Tu Marcellus eris.’ Good 
Bishop Hall on several occasions 
preached before ‘the sweet prince. 
Let me quote his words respecting 
the national bereavement :—' A loss 
that we had neither grace to fear, 
nor have capacity to conceive. 
Shall I praise him to you who are, 
therefore, now miserable, because 
yedid know him so well? I forbear 
it, though to my pain. If I did not 
spare you, I could not so swiftly 
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pass over the name and virtues of 
that glorious saint our dear master, 
or the aggravation of that loss 
whereof you are too sensible. Death 
—especially such a death—must 
have sorrow and tears. All nations, 
all succession of times, shall bear a 
part with us in this lamentation. 
And if we could but as heartily 
have prayed for him before as we 
have heartily wept for him since, 
perhaps we had not had this cause 
of mourning.’ 

A very strong element of personal 
romance exists in all the love affairs 
of the princes of the house of Stuart. 
King James himself, setting an ex- 
ample to be followed in a distant 
age, went over to Denmark to win a 
bride. Anne of Denmark is pro- 
bably the lady designated by Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury as ‘the fairest 
of her time.’ And she has helped to 
cement that national affinity which 
exists between the British and the 
Scandinavian races. Violent storms 
prevented the return of the royal 
couple to their home; but James 
nevertheless appears to have en- 
joyed a very happy and comfortable 
time. Upon his return, judging 
that the bad weather had been 
caused by witches, he selected a 
number of elderly ladies for the 
honours of incremation. Still more 
remarkable were the love adven- 
tures of the ill-fated Charles. The 
famous journey to Madrid will 
always, furnish a standard subject 
to historical romance. The con- 
sternation of Herbert may be ima- 
gined when he discovered that the 
Prince of Wales had actually been 
at Paris, and had left the city with- 
out his knowledge. I am afraid 
that Charles treated the Infanta very 
ill, with which the vision of Hen- 
rietta at the Paris ball may have 
had something to do. It is a tempt- 
ing subject for disquisition, but I 
refrain. The errant loves of the 
second Charles, then only titular 
Prince of Wales, are still better 
known. I do not only mean the 
Barbara, the Lucy, or the Nell, but 
those by which the young man 
hoped, if he could make a useful 
alliance, to help himself towards his 
ancestral throne. It was even sug- 
gested by his friends, in the time of 
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the Commonwealth, that he should 
marry Miss Lambert, the daughter 
of the powerful and turbulent gene- 
ral. ‘The lady is pretty, of an ex- 
traordinary sweetness of disposition, 
and very virtuously and ingenu- 
ously disposed.’ Mr. Hallam justly 
says that, after all, she was hardly 
more a mésalliunce than Hortense 
Mancini, whom Charles had asked 
for in vain. His early loves with 
Mademoiselle de Montpensier, the 
‘Grande Mademoiselle, have been 
related by the Montpensier herself, 
and probably have not suffered by 
the recital. The vast fortune of the 
heiress appears to have been the 
determining motive in the mind of 
Charles and of his mother Henrietta 
Maria. On the first occasion of 
wooing Charles could speak no 
French. The brilliant, practised 
flirt was struck by the freshness of 
the lad’s appearance, perhaps also 
by his misfortunes. ‘Could he only 
have spoken for himself Heaven only 
knows what might then have hap- 
pened.’ She made up her mind, of 
course—and probably she was right 
—that.the prince was deeply in love 
with her, and, after the manner of 
her sex; regarded him ‘as an object 
of pity.’ After the disastrous battle 
of Worcester she and her unfortu- 
nate soldier seemed to have defi- 
nitely parted. He consoled him- 
self, sauntering away all the wonder- 
ful chances which the Restoration 
had given him. His brother, James 
II., heavy, bigoted, dull, and slow 
of heart, had, nevertheless, some 
romance mingled in his wooing. 
Romantic were the circumstances 
under which he gained Anne Hyde, 
the daughter of Clarendon the 
chancellor, and, as he has also been 
justly called, ‘ the Chancellor of Hu- 
man Nature.’ Great was the wrath 
of Clarendon when he heard of the 
secret marriage. Bishop Burnet 
pronounces his character worthy an 
ancient Roman. Her father, in a 
spirit that Brutus might have en- 
vied, considerately proposed ‘ that the 
king should immediately cause the 
woman to be sent to the Tower and 
cast into the dungeon; and then 
that an Act of Parliament should be 
immediately passed for cutting off 
her head, to which he would not only 
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give his consent, but would very will- 
ingly be the first man that should 
propose it.’ In this case it is not 
the lady, but the lady’s father who 
protests too much. I impugn Cla- 
rendon’s language. I doubt his sin- 
cerity. I suspect Clarendon, al- 
though I disbelieve the scandal 
about Catherine of Braganza, was 
not superior to the possible advan- 
tages of such an alliance. To con- 
tinue the amatory fortunes of the 
line, take the case of the Chevalier 
de St. George: the Princess Mary 
of Poland formed a romantic attach- 
ment to him. At this time a second 
restoration to the throne of England 
was by no means absolutely de- 
spaired of, and on the chances of 
such a speculation her father was 
not averse to the match. The nar- 
rative of her seizure, escape, and 
marriage is romantic enough, but at 
the last-named point the romance 
evaporates. She proved to be some- 
thing very like a termagant, but her 
husband’s bad character is a great 
excuse for her. The pretty, wilful 
woman became a great saint, and 
was highly esteemed by the Pope, 
who set up a cloud of inscriptions 
in her honour. The loves of the 
Pretender Charles Edward would 
lend an additional illustration to 
this phase of romance in the un- 
happy Stuart line. 

When I was speaking of those 
Princes of Wales who, though they 
never came to the throne, nobly ful- 
filled their office in English history, 
I wish I could have added to that 
slight but glorious band the name 
of Frederick Louis of Hanover, who 
for more than twenty years was 
Prince of Wales, but who has quite 
failed to obtain any place in the 
national memory. So ill-bred was 
he that, when the princess his 
mother discussed the subject of his 
manners, his tutor bluntly replied 
that they were those of a scoun- 
drelly groom. He came to England 
in his twenty-second year, strongly 
oppressed by his Hanoverian debts. 

at acute old lady the Duchess of 
Marlborough told the young man 
that she would give him a hundred 
thousand pounds if he would marry 
her beautiful grand-daughter Lady 
Diana Spencer. ‘The prince was 
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willing enough, but that astute old 
gentleman Sir Robert Walpole effec- 
tually prevented the match. So at 
least runs this Georgian legend. 
There appears to have been some 
secret and horrible cause of the 
rooted aversion which was mani- 
fested by his parents towards Fre- 
derick Louis. The facts were such 
that they could not be committed to 
paper, and if they found their way 
there were at once expunged by 
affrighted editors. Dr. Doran speaks 
about one of his friends, ‘ hanger- 
on, most obnoxious to princes and 
their friends generally, a man who 
kept a diary, good-natured, weak- 
minded, gossiping Bubb Doding- 
ton.’ I cannot say that Lord Mel- 
combe’s diary has given me the 
impression that these adjectives are 
well merited: the most unfortunate 
point about him is the Christian 
name, in which I certainly think his 
godfathers and godmothers treated 
him rather unkindly. There are 
few pages more striking than those 
in which he records certain visits to 
Leicester House, in which the prince 
is ill, and then better, and then well, 
and then dead. George William 
Frederick now became Prince of 
Wales, the grandson of the old hero 
of Dettingen. The readers of Mr. 
Thackeray's ‘Four Georges’ have 
become so familiar with the’ later 
Princes of Wales that I will not run 
the chance of repeating a twice-told 
tale. I would nevertheless point out 
a@ passage in ‘ Lord Waldegrave's 
Memoirs,’ a book which deserves 
more attention than it has obtained, 
in which clear sense and accurate 
observation become almost prophetic 
in this instance. 

In 1758 the sensible Earl Walde- 
grave drew up the character of the 
future George IIL, then in his 
twenty-first year. For some time 
he had reluctantly discharged the 
office of the prince’s governor. ‘ His 
parts, though not excellent, will 
appear very tolerable... . He is 
strictly honest, but wants that frank 
and open behaviour which makes 
honesty appear tolerable. . . . His 
religion is free from all hypocrisy, 
but is not of the most charitable 
sort; he has rather too much at- 
tention to the sins of his neigh- 
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bour. . . . He does not want reso- 
lution, but it is mixed with too 
much obstinacy. . . . It will be dif- 
ficult to undeceive him, because he 
is uncommonly indolent and has 
strong prejudices. ... He has a 
kind of unhappiness in his temper 
which, if it be not conquered before 
it has taken too deep a root, will be 
a source of frequent anxiety. When- 
ever he is displeased his anger does 
not break out with heat and vio- 
lence, but he becomes sullen and 
silent, and retires to his closet, not 
to compose his mind by study or 
contemplation, but merely to in- 
dulge the melancholy enjoyment 
of his own ill-humour.” Now 
this remarkable certainly 
seems to me to mirror forth much 
of the subsequent history. Let it, 
however, be always recollected con- 
cerning him what Mr. Thackeray, 
one of the severest of his censors, 
has written. Of no other George, ef 
few other kings, could thus much be 
said :—* He did his best; he worked 
according to his lights; what vir- 
tue he knew he tried to practise; 
what knowledge he could master he 
strove to acquire. . . . The heart of 
Britain still beats kindly for George 
IIL; not because he was wise and 
just, but because he was pure in 
life, honest in intent, and because, 
according to his lights, he wor- 
shipped heaven.’ When Mr. Thack- 
eray, in his lectures, passed on to 
George IV., it was to be expected 
that he would become more sarcastic 
than ever. He professed, however, 
to allay any such expectation. ‘I 
own I once used to think it would 
be sport to pursue him, fasten 
on him, and ne him down. But 
now I am ashamed to mount and 
lay good dogs on; to summon a full 
field, and then to hunt the poor 
game.’ This is a common rheto- 
rical artifice. Notwithstanding the 
disclaimer, Mr. Thackeray proceeds 
to hunt the prey with considerable 
animation. This may be shown by 
our admiringly quoting some words 
from his vocabulary of abuse :— 
‘Empty scapegrace ;’ ‘ lazy, weak, 
indolent, besotted, of monstrous 
vanity, and levity incurable ;’ ‘ heart- 
less, treacherous ;’ ‘debauchée, disso- 
lute, fickle, cowardly ;’ ‘ swaddled 


in feather-beds, lazy, obese, 

tually eating and drinking ;’ ‘ steeped 
in selfishness, impotent for faithful 
attachment ;’ ‘ yon fribble dancing 
in lace and spangles.’ I am of opi- 
nion, notwithstanding his ironic dis- 
claimer, that Mr. Thackeray has not 
failed to mount and lay the dogs on. 
I wonder if our modern satirist has 
ever meditated on the striking dic- 
tum of that Chief Justice of history, 
Henry Hallam :—‘ It is an unworthy 
office, even for the purpose of throw- 
ing ridicule on exaggerated praise, 
to turn the microscope of history on 
private life.’ 

Our current opinions respecting 
the Georgian kings are rather de- 
rived from prejudice, traditional be- 
lief, and general notions, than from 
a careful sifting of evidence and 
well-grounded conclusions. I do 
not wonder if some writers cling to 
the belief, in which I can scarcely 
participate, that a per contra remains 
to be stated on behalf of the Regent 
Prince of Wales. It is best that 
truth, however unpleasant, should 
be known. We often extenuatingly 
speak, in the case of the lowest, or 
the overwhelming force of circum- 
stances. And the force of circum- 
stances is no less powerful in the 
case of the highest. It will be 
found that the two great disasters 
of the Hanoverian princes were, 
first, the want of a happy home; 
secondly, a confined experience and 
illiberal education. Both these 
errors, by an abundant compensa- 
tory process, are entirely avoided 
by our princes of the Coburg race. 
The profound wisdom of the la- 
mented Prince Consort received no 
higher exemplification than the won- 
derful training which he afforded to 
his children. Lord Bute pronounced 
it necessary that his royal pupil 
George William Frederick should 
travel, and accordingly took him to 
the Isle of Bute, otherwise the royal 
journeys for the most part la 
between Windsor and St. James’s. 
It is remarkable how completely in 
the present instance the errors of 
a bygone age are retracted. The 
education of the Prince of Wales 
has confessedly been one of unex- 
ampled variety and completeness. 
This result is mainly due to the 
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almost unrivalled wisdom of the 
Prince Consort. He appears to have 
profoundly studied the plan of his 
son’s future life, with a full view 
both of its limitations and possi- 
bilities, desirous of insuring to him 
a happy, honoured, and useful exist- 
ence, subordinated to the will and 
providence of God. Our beloved 
Queen, whose household is an ex- 
ample to every dwelling in the king- 
dom, gave him a happy home illus- 
trated by her own bright example. 
England, honouring him for his 
own, loves him still more for his 
mother’s sake. The country has no 
loftier ambition than that he should 
resemble the Queen, no warmer de- 
sire than that .he and his consort 
may effectually aid and comfort her. 

If I followed in the wake of that 
court flattery which was once preva- 
lent, I should employ a fulsome and 
exaggerated vein which, itis a matter 
of congratulation, has long ceased 
to be pleasing alike to royal ears and 
the public taste. In speaking of 
the present Prince of Wales it is un- 
necessary to dilate, as the old birth- 
day writers would have done, of the 
lightning of his eye, the eloquence 


of his language, the profoundness 
of his knowledge, the precocity of 


his genius. He has simply his own 
fair natural abilities sedulously im- 
proved to the highest point of culti- 
vation. He has that intimate ac- 
quaintance with the Continent 
which is not unusually possessed 
by Englishmen, and beyond that 
his travels in the modern world of 
the West and the ancient world of 
the East are such as have fallen 
to the lot of very few grey-haired 
men. Without the least wishing to 
intrude into the sacred privacy of 
royal life, regarding the Prince as a 
public man, I may say a few words 
respecting him, gleaned from public 
sources. The youth of the Prince 
of Wales does not appear to have 
been marked by any showy per- 
formances or brilliant promise. His 
mind seems to be of that order 
which develops gradually, and 
flowers late. That the Prince, when 
a child, thought and acted as a child 
is itself an augury that, having be- 
come a man, he will put away 
childish things. Each step in his 
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career has succeeded its predecessor 
in fair and natural gradation. [| 
have not heard of any extraordinary 
precocity, but at every stage there 
appears to have been that ripe im- 
provement and full development 
which are far more satisfactory. I 
was once at a pretty place on the 
Rhine, staying in a dwelling which 
had, for some months, been the 
abode of the Prince. It was in the 
midst of the Rhine scenery of 
‘Childe Harold,’ in the neighbour- 
hood of the Seven Mountains. He 
was then, I believe, attending lec- 
tures at the University of Bonn, in 
pursuance of the original system 
that he should attend a circuit of 
the universities. Any one in the 
village was ready to talk about the 
Prince. The very boys who accom- 
panied me up the Drachenfels were 
ready to shout for Old England, 
and told how the Prince had tossed 
to them largess. Graver people 
attributed to him youth and inex- 
rience—truisms obvious enough. 
hen he was afterwards at Rome, 
the English ladies were simply de- 
lighted with him. The thought- 
ful aspect, the modest, unassuming 
manner, the kind graciousness were 
quite his own, and propitiated the 
warmest regard. At Edinburgh his 
instructors spoke of him as possess- 
ing more than the common ability, 
and much more than the common 
assiduity. In very much the same 
vein is the language of the authori- 
ties both of Oxford and Cambridge. 
The Prince in all these places en- 
joyed the inestimable advantage of 
the most thoughtful supervision. 
It would not be right to allude to 
his career without a grateful com- 
memoration of General Bruce. 

I remember especially one mel- 
low afternoon when the Prince 
arrived at Oxford for the purpose 
of matriculating at Christ Church. 
In the streets the plaudits might be 
loud enough, but when he had 

the massive gates, and 
entered the spacious quadrangle, 
there was a very different scene. 
Scarcely a sound was heard, but as 
the simple carriage drove up every 
collegiate cap was uplifted. The 
dean, a man whose ponderous 
scholarship has not unfitted him for 
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a court, advanced to meet the illus- 
trious alumnus, and conducted him 
within the deanery, where the 

formalities were trans- 
acted. At first the Prince attracted 
the general gaze, but town and 
gown soon became familiarized with 
the appearance of his Royal High- 
ness moving carelessly with his 
friends down the High Street. It 
was evident that the Prince was at 
Oxford with a serious purpose. He 
read regularly, giving, it is believed, 
a larger attention to natural science 
than is usual among Oxford men. 
His attendance at college chapel in 
the cathedral was most exemplary, 
and, I believe, must rather have 
raised the average attendance 
among the men; for college tutors 
would sternly ask delinquents how, 
if the Prince of Wales attended so 
regularly, they could not at least 
follow so eminent an example. On 
Sunday afternoons the scene in the 
cathedral was especially animated. 
No restriction is imposed on the 
public concerning admission, which 
is the case with some other colleges, 
and there was always a thronged 
assemblage of the townspeople to 
catch a sight. The Prince, who had 
sat by the side of the dean in a stall, 
canonwise, during the service, came 
out in company with the dean, the 
archdeacon, Canon Stanley, Canon 
Pusey, and others. The residence 
of the Prince was at Frewen Hall, 
which is just beyond the ‘splendid 
debating room of the Union Society, 
the entrance to both being up a 
narrow passage by the Star Hotel. 
To the debates at that mimic St. 
Stephen’s, the Union, the Prince 
gave great attention, and was pretty 
constant in his attendance. The 
whole assembly would rise for a 
minute“ while he was entering or 
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leaving, but beyond this the free- 
dom of the debate was not at all 
interfered with. Indeed, this free- 
dom was sometimes carried to a 
great length. Young political en- 
thusiasts are not very guarded in 
their language, and it frequently 
happened that the Prince was called 
upon to listen to a great deal of 
democratic and violent language, 
which he used to do with unim- 
paired cheerfulness and close ob- 
servation. On some occasions he 
was challenged for his vote, but 
this he always declined giving. A 
noble gift from his Royal Highness 
commemorates his connection with 
the society. Of that connection the 
university may well be proud. On 
the illustrious roll of the Princes of 
Wales his name stands among the 
highest, as the most travelled, the 
most accomplished, and the most 
popular. 

‘Let him who loves me follow 
me’ was the exclamation of the 
Black Prince as he dashed across 
the waters of the Somme. We, too, 
all love our Prince of Wales, and 
follow him. Those great days in 
March show that. The great na- 
tional heart beats high in hope and 
affection for him. To the proud 
distinctions that are his now may 
pthers be added! May the historian 
of another generation be able to say 
that of all the Princes of Wales he 
was the Prince who held that 
honoured title for the longest term 
of years, that his career was noble 
and beneficent, that the Queen was 
comforted, and the land had peace! 
Long may he rule over us! Late 
may he be called away, and only to 
lay down the crown of perishable, 
earthly gold to receive the amaran- 
thine diadem that shall gleam on 
his brow for ever! 
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perienced on 
~“ the morning of Satur- 
-£ day, the 7th of March, 
when I beheld from my 
chamber window the 
dark outline of the na- 
tional flag of Denmark 
I had hoisted in honour 
of the day casting its 
flickering shadow upon 
the greensward of the 
Park, across which the 
public were hurrying, 
both east and west, in the clear 
sunshine, whilst gay cavaliers in 
uniforms of all sorts, and carriages 
filled with ladies in dresses of all 
hues, looked alike pleased with the 
weather. Great, indeed, was the 
pleasure with which the world of 
London society bore down upon the 
main thoroughfares of London and 
Westminster to witness one of the 
most remarkable pageants of modern 
times—or, rather, one of the great- 
est demonstrations of welcome ever 
projected by a body, who, 
in the shade of decided opposition 
from government officials, behaved 
with a firmness and nobleness of 
purpose worthy of their ancient re- 
pute—a repute that will gain not 
alone by liberal and lavish expendi- 
ture, but by many tokens of good 
taste little expected from that quar- 
ter: though not unmixed with mal- 
administration—errors beyond belief 
—and that in a department of order 
often tested and found efficient 
within the City limits, yet, at the 
same time, jealous and unwilling to 
act with another arm of the same 
service, with which, on such occa- 
sions, it ought to co-operate and be 
guided ; but more en passant. 
Bound for the Borough, en Han- 
som, armed with official passes, we 
entered the line of route, at twelve, 
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by St. James’s Street, intending to 
pass through the City on foot, but 
found, contrary to preconceived no- 
tions, the roads greatly crowded, 
not alone with travellers of neces- 
sity, with carriages, and confection- 
ers’ carts to the clubs, but with 
idle spectators intermixed with 
lice and mounted military, ren- 
ering confusion worse confounded, 
(as the graphic grammar hath it), 
the presence of soldiers and police, 
when not in use, being, like chim- 
neys in summer, ornaments little 
appreciated, things at a discount. 
The same all along the Strand; as 
far as our observation went, not a 
tithe of the mass having a definite 
idea of what to do, except to hinder 
those with a purpose or seeking a 
destination—a mass of wandering, 
troubled spirits searching for that 
they do not find, and may be here or 
there. The fault of this rests with 
the authorities for not making a 
line between the trottoir and road, 
by which both public and police 
would have been aided or checked. 
Strong barriers, not formed of sway- 
ing cordons of police, who hinder 
spectators, and have to exercise all 
the cardinal virtues, but by battens, 
inanimate wood bars, that should 
have defined the ends of all streets 
of importance; lines of iron wire 
or ropes should have been drawn, 
from post to post, along the kerb,* 
and the public at rest se 
from the restless, who would have 
passed along the road until driven 
to seek some haven, or gone away 
in quiet before it was too late, 
when the seething mass could be 
driven nowhere, as was the case in 
the City, where the attractions were 


* The subject of barriers is a debatable 
question—and offigers are, I believe, di- 
vided as to their utility and safety, In 
the City, on the occasion of the obsequies 
of the Duke of Wellington, Fleet Street 
was lined with railing—and order was 
maintained. 
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greater and the streets narrower 
than in the West. 

After doing the narrows of the 
Strand, and passing its churches, the 
metropolitan police seemed to show 
greater vigilance, turning off all 
carriages into a side street by St. 
Clement Danes, around which and 
near Temple Bar was to be found 
the first piece of clear gravelled 
way leading to the neutral ground 
between the rival forces of police. 
This passed—though not without 
danger from frantic workmen put- 
ting the final touches to Temple 
Bar and striking the scaffold at the 
same instant, Fleet Street was 
reached—that grand avenue to the 
City (cleared of carriages at twelve) 
to be given to King Mob, with a 
few light troops, aided or hindered, 
as the case might be, by fewer City 
police, who, though polite, owned 
themselves incapable of obeying 
orders in the presence of so dense a 
mass of humanity, with no positive 
pastime save what they could excite 
m one another, or elicit from juve- 
nile constables of uneven temper, 
who, though not proof against 
badinage seemed anything but dis- 
posed to resent it, causing great de- 
light to unwashed artisans, boys, 
and street-folk, who, for the time, 
had it their own way, which, though 
rough, was rarely unkind or with- 
out humour, causing infinite amuse- 
ment to the elegant toilets — fair 
ladies and gallant gentlemen—who 
had taken up their places early, and, 
for the nonce, filled the shop win- 
dows and supplied the place of 
haberdashery or hardware, physic 
or pickles, determining to be 
pleased with everything—as the 
Prime Minister was pleased in Pic- 
cadilly, standing upon the stage 
erected between his own carriage- 
gates, opposite the Green Park, and 
surveying now a terrified dog chas- 
ing his own nose up and down the 
line, or bringing an opera-glass to 

upon a man in the topmost 
branches of a tree perusing a penny 
paper—the high and the low, the 

and the slow — there were 
touches of nature that, at least for 
one day, made us all akin. 

Having, unaided by the police, 
thus far penetrated, though placed 


under their protection, we sought aid 
to effect a passage into Bridge Street, 
help that they could not give, leav- 
ing us to roll into the street of 
Blackfriars amid a grinding crowd, 
which, whilst working upon the 
law of self-protection and preserva- 
tion, were withal better behaved 
than usual. Let us hope that the 
people have changed for the better : 
there is still room for it. Weare 
behind the blouses and bonnets of 
other nations, who can push with a 
politeness unknown to us—ay, and 
even stand and wait also. 

The idea of passing St. Paul’s 
and Cheapside being too terrible to 
contemplate, we made a détour to 
the river, and by aid of a steamboat 
and Thames wherry reached Lon- 
don Bridge Stairs on the Surrey 
side—the granite ladder, up which a 
human freight of beings ascends 
and descends to and from the 
silent highway, being deserted and 
covered with the slime left by 
the tide, making one think of 
the time to come when even this 
pageant shall, perchance, be for- 
gotten; when Lord Macaulay’s New 
Zealander shall sit on the ruins of 
Rennie’s masterpiece, and survey 
the decay of St. Paul’s, now teeming 
with tens of thousands of beautiful 
women and brave men doing battle 
for the little empire of the North, 
that is paving the way for the 
future, and teaching the whole 
material world to subjugate and 
create. 

Ascending these steps to the top, 
and Te at the gate there, it 
was opened by a Cit lice officer, 
who not only jen & y the tempo- 
rary postern, but, upon the exhibi- 
tion of our talisman, cleft a passage 
through the crowd until we were 
free and alone upon the mag- 
nificent structure; which, though 
ragged and droll to view from the 
river, produced a good scenic effect 
from the roadway, with its many 
masts and pennons, its elephants, 
ravens, devices, statues, portraits of 
Danish kings, and altars for in- 
cense, ending in an arch of triumph 
of goodly and effective proportions, 
combining well with the Monument 
and church of St. Magnus, the gaily- 
dressed vessels on the river to the 
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right, and the grand stand and hall 
of the Worshipful Company of Fish- 
mongers, with its bevy of ladies, 
including the Princess Mary of Cam- 
bridge. Here was stationed a guard 
of some volunteer corps, in their 
red coats and bear-skins, for bearing 
and order equal to troops of the 
line, but with the advantage of 
superior cloth, cut, and connexion. 
The bridge being clear (a sort of 
oasis in the desert of turmoil) gave 
one time for reflection and observa- 
tion; a vantage-ground not to be 
lost, for in the distance could be 
observed a dense crowd forming 
an impenetrable barrier beyond the 
arch of triumph, on which workmen 
were busily engaged, and, I believe, 
quitted unfinished when the royal 
betrothed pair passed under. So it al- 
Ways was, and will be: so was it in all 
great pageants in Paris or London, 
Rome or Vienna; though in the 
former capital they are more habi- 
tuated to processions, have a finer 
climate, wider streets, a larger ex- 
perience, aptitude, and organiza- 
tion. The fault with us, and par- 
ticularly with the great and gene- 
rous City of London, is to do too 
much (as probably at the West we 
do too little), to leave no margin to 
their drawing, no focus to their 
picture, no light dishes to their 
dinners, no piano to their forte, no 
mat to their gilding, which, from 
this cause, does not look half its 
value—a value that is only to be 
developed by the aid of art, as it 
burnishes the diamond, brightens 
the gold, and turns worthless pig- 
ments into treasures of design. 
Here, for instance, are too many 
streamers, statues, tripods, and 
other things, that rather encumber 
than enhance the locality, and lead 
the feye along it. Ah, citizens of 
London! though you. have done 
wonders and spared no expense, 
effected many things with better 
taste than you were thought ca- 
pable of, yet, with greater resources 
of wealth, you have not done what 
Antwerp (the city of the Princess’s 
embarkation) did in 1635, when Fer- 
dinand of Austria entered that city, 
when Rubens designed arches and 
cars, and screens and fountains, the 
allegorical pictures from which to 
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this day decorate the galleries of 
Europe; neither have you done 
what the same city did in 1861, 
when the Burgomaster D’Anvers, F. 
Loos, invited the artists of Europe 
to its hospitable halls. As a corpo- 
ration you left every citizen to play 
his own tune rather than unite in a 
grand concert, the key to the whole 
being, drown your neighbour with 
loud noise, garish colours, or flashes 
of light—everybody to advertise 
himself.* Indeed this age may be 
called the advertising age in dis- 
tinction to other ages. 

Being safely landed, and not 
wishing to penetrate into the peri- 
lous mysteries of Southwark, where 
I am told much taste was exhibited, 


‘I waited for the train, and hung, with 
grooms and porters, on the bridge ;’ 


the said train being the royal cor- 
tége, the grooms, the powdered 


lacqueys of the civic authorities, 
and the porters, the bearers of 


* With the illuminations the same ob- 
servations hold good—want of unity, 
destroying a vast quantity of effect—an 
infinity of good illumination being wasted, 
and buildings themselves rarely lighted, 
but hidden behind blazing stars and trans- 
parencies that ought to have been secon- 
dary objects; hence the grand effect of the 
sweeping line of light in the Quadrant, 
the simplicity of some of the Clubs, and 
isolated Government buildings, — whil»t 
St. Paul’s, the most hopeful object to de- 
corate with light, was only a partial suc- 
cess, When taken by itself from the river, 
or at a distance, it was a failure; but as 
seen from the entrance-gateway to Doctors” 
Commons, with a borrowed light cast from 
the streets, the gloomy lanthorns above, 
and the electric ray cutting out the ball 
and cross, the thing was something to be 
remembered, as a sensation, by a few. 
Why not have lighted it with Bengal fires, 
and showered rockets from the gallery 
round the dome, as they do from the Castle 
of St. Angelo, at Rome, and did from the 
tower of Antwerp Cathedral, in 1635; and 
as they have continued to do on grand 
occasions to this day? Are the dome or 
spires in one case more likely to be fired 
than the steeple or towers in the other? 
Is our climate so beauti‘ul and clear that 
we ought to despise methods independent 
of wind or rain? I think not. I have seen 
the Scheldt look one blaze of fire at a fes- 
tival, but never the Thames—unless during, 
a conflagration. 
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flags—all exceeding, well appointed 
and creditably equipped ; company 
seeming to rival company in the 
completeness of its equipage as they 
formed upon the bridge, or rather 
would have formed, had they been 
able to extricate themselves from 
the mass of humanity in which they 
were hopelessly fixed. Waiting 
here was a pleasant thing,as it is 
pleasant to view ships in danger at 
sea, and know that you are safe; yet 
there was danger beyond that had 
to be passed, danger above and 
danger below—for during the time 
a mass of timber and planking, 
being the wreck of a Thames 
steamer, tided to the west, a heavy 
cloud passed and gave us use for our 
waterproofs. This was the shower 
that welcomed the Danish rose to 
the metropolis, but could not damp 
the ardour of its inhabitants. Wait- 
ing now was not long, as the report 
of a cannon set all in commotion. 
Away went the first carriage full of 
Saddlers and Coachmakers, I think 
they call them, but, in reality, of 
gentlemen freemen having little to 
do, save in name, with that fra- 
ternity. But is not the hero of the 
day the first gentleman in the world 
and a fishmonger; and have I not 
had an invitation to dine with a 
great law-officer, and shall I not 
have turtle soup both thick and 
thin, turtle cutlets, turtles’ tails, 
turtles’ fins, and all but turtles’ 
shells, which are as little edible as 
those of the oyster? Away goes the 
alderman, who, for want of some- 
thing better to do, or pour passer le 
temps, made a joke about the Prince’s 
being jealous, and indisposed to 
allow his betrothed, on arrival, to 
step into a ‘Bricklayer’s Arms.’ 
Away go the laughers at the joke, 
and forward ride mounted City 
police, in gauntlets of buff leather, 
with long faces telling of confusion 
in the City. Away go Girdlers, 
Skinners, Salters, Cooks, and a host 
of others—the carriages move at a 
crawl—another gun is fired, and a 
porter of a flag observes, ‘ Hignite 
the hinsence —they’re a-coming.’ 
A few more moves and the said in- 
cense, which looked like a minia- 
ture black bolster, begins to flavour 
the air, if it does not make a hand- 
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some smoke, or burn the better for 
the rain: if it does not appeal to 
the eye, it is not ungrateful to the 
nose, and that is something. Here 
come the royal outriders. Men 
and women, in the rigging of the 
ships, cheer. The cavalcade 
ing under the arch of triumph into 
King William Street, creeping and 
cutting its way until brought to 
a standstill opposite carriages of 
sheriffs and common council that 
ought to have led the route, 
but now seemed hopelessly imbed- 
ded in a crowd of human beings: 
however, this permitted of a little 
cheerful conversation and congratu- 
lation on both sides until another 
move of a few inches could be 
effected; and thus went the proces-: 
sion, clearing its way through a sea 
of people, few in the streets being 
able to view the cortége; those in 
the road, if not crushed or injured, 
having it close upon them before 
they could quietly survey its pro- 
gress or mark its details. From 
the windows of the houses the 
effect must have been somewhat 
better, though sadly wanting, as 
the carriages, horses, and liveries 
appeared as if buried in a mass. 
Opposite the Mansion House, where 
the Lady Mayoress was to present a 
bouquet to the Princess, the crowd 
was terrific, being hundreds deep; 
the police seeming to have lost con- 
trol over it, the few officers there, 
with difficulty, keeping a dozen 
square yards of red carpet clear for 
the ceremony: an interesting epi- 
sode unseen by the head of the pro- 
cession, and as little felt, the pro- 
gress through the City being effected 
by a series of jerks, one part mov- 
ing with greater or lesser difficulty ; 
indeed, that it was not hopelessly 
mixed with the mass is due greatly 
to the consideration of the people, 
who, tried and pressed as they were, 
deserve unbounded praise. To no 
one are they less indebted than the 
City policemen, whose discipline we 
have often admired, but who, on 
this occasion, seemed sadly at fault.* 
Wending our way up the Poul- 
* Forewarned, but not forearmed, were 
the City police—for here, on the evening of 
the 10th, several persons lost their lives 
witnessing the illuminations. 
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try, hemmed in by an escort of 
Horse Guards, and guarded by an 
officer of the Blues, we reached St. 
Paul’s in safety, though not without 
some misgivings from eccentric be- 
haviour on the part of a bay mare 
ridden by a mounted policeman, 
whose ruddy face told of country 
duty, and whose prudence at every 
halt suggested the propriety of 
turning the animal’s face to ours. 
Then could we survey with ease the 
marvellous ensemble of human tro- 
phies bestriding bas-reliefs and 
fagias, shop-fronts and statues ; 
bronze horses being’ ridden by hu- 
man equestrians unknown to the 
illustrious dead they accompanied ; 
whilst Britannias and Fames bore 
burdens, ‘ pick-a-back, with like 
equanimity. The people, not con- 
tent with the rooms and windows, 
appeared to crawl, like flies, over 
the very house-fronts, to shout and 
cheer, whilst the bells of every 
steeple hammered and rent the air, 
the populace (doubtless in error) 
first cheering the bride’s sister, who 
occupied a royal carriage in ad- 
vance, and afterwards the Princess 
Alexandra herself. Cleaving its way 
through the populace the proces- 
sion reached St. Paul’s, looking 
doubly grand as the cool grey of 
the edifice contrasted with the 
handsome and effective red of the 
covered seating, enlivened by me- 
dallions, streamers, &c., and occu- 
pied by thousands of charming 
belles clothed in light colours, 
wearing wedding favours; the 
bright eyes and flushed cheeks 
being none the less beautiful from 
their rosy lips having been touched 
by champagne. 

On, round the great cathedral, 
into Ludgate, festive with flags, 
telling well, though not brightly 
against the grey sky, loaded with 
rain that does not descend. On to 
Fleet Street, still in the narrow 
gutter of human beings, who wall 
the way, preventing the egress of 
more than one imprisoned ‘cur of 
low degree,’ who, seeking protec- 
tion of the procession, halts and pro- 
gresses as they halt or progress over 
the somewhat greasy way, for the 
streets are not pon Pm though, 
we believe, little hillocks of that 
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material line some portion of the 
route: no time has been found to 
distribute it, if possible. Thus goes 
it, until Temple Bar be reached, 
firmly guarded by a double cordon 
of police, the City officers seeming 
averse to allow any person to pass 
where the City magnates are turned 
back or rest in their splendid 
equipages. Here the metropolitan 
constables for some cause also seem 
anxious to delay or sift the whole 
cortége, a delay and process 
abruptly terminated by the escort 
of Life Guards forcing a ge 
with their chargers: this done, to 
use the expression of a policeman, 
‘the haristocracy, wot is so hobsti- 
nate,’ pass through to the West, 
where gravel is strewn and the 
wide way kept open. At Temple 
Bar, swathed in cloth of gold and 
muffled in velvet, the procession, as 
a pageant, ceased to exist, being 
shorn of the picturesque, the poor 
burgesses of Westminster, a sorry 
substitute, leading, along the Strand, 
the way at a somewhat quicker rate. 
Here one can breathe freely and see 
what is to be seen, the wild ardour 
of the East melting into what, by 
contrast, seems apathetic indifference 
in the West. The waving of hand- 
kerchiefs does not subside, though 
the loud huzzas and clashing of 
many bells are dying away. Pass- 
ing’ the royal church of St. Martin 
we leave} behind the last of them for 
the amusement of the forty Royal 
Academicians, who have done so 
little for.this pageant; who have not 
painted one picture, or devised a 
creditable illumination that will 
burn and prove what such things 
ought to be.* On, the house 
of M.D.’s, enscon beneath their 
dingy portico, into Pall Mall, a sort 
of Venice, sans eau, looking doubly 
glorious behind the improvised 
stands of red and white, filled 
with the mothers and sisters of 
noble young England, who, for 
once, behold their houses invaded 


* We do not forget Mr. Frith, and his 
commission to paint a picture of the Mar- 
riage Ceremony—but that had nothing to 
do with the bettering of this brave show; 
nor Mr. Smirke, who, we believe, devised 
the effective illumination at the British 
Museum. 
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and literally turned ‘out of windows.’ 
On, past the home of the youthful 
pair, to the street of St. James, 
where clubbist contends with shop- 
keeper for the hill to Piccadilly, 
that sunny side of patrician London, 
in which bask the peer, the premier, 
and the millionaire—the Prime 
Minister, so redolent in joke, the 
observed of all observers, who, of 
course, receives marked and fami- 
liar salutations as the royal pair 
approach. At Apsley House the 
Duke of Cambridge, mounted on a 
brown charger, salutes the cortége, 
the burgesses of Westminster file off, 
leaving the half-dozen carriages and 
escort of Guards to enter Hyde Park, 
passing over the broad space of road 
set off in the programme for eques- 
trians. Here, fatigued, we had in- 
tended to mount should circum- 
stances permit; but finding neither 
horses nor public within ocular 
range, and the heavy sky forboding 
rain, we held on our course, first 
along a gravel path somewhat near 
the Achilles, until the royal carriages 
rolled silently over the grass be- 
tween a perspective of volunteers 
echeloned four deep. Here the effect 
was truly grand and imposing, as 
the different shades of grey and 
green saluted their future king, the 
bands alternately playing the Na- 
tional Anthem and the Danish 
Hymn—a most interesting cere- 
mony witnessed by but few of the 
public, unless those citizen soldiers 
participating in the affair can be 
called the public. Doubtless great 
consideration is due to a noble set 
of fellows who devote their spare 
time to the training of arms; but it 
did seem unfortunate so much va- 
cant ground in the rear should have 
been unoccupied by spectators.* 
Quitting the greensward the royal 
party passed under the Marble 
Arch into the Edgeware Road, now 
looking festive and gay, though not 
remarkable for choice decoration ; 
indeed, the owners of private houses 
everywhere along the line seemed 
to evince very little taste or judg- 

* This banishment of the public from 
their own Park was a violation of the pro- 
gramme of the Chief Commissioner of 
Police, and caused some words in the 
House of Commons, 
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ment either in the selection of 
colour or form, violating all rules of 
harmonious combination. The two 
triumphal arches in this locality, 
though creditable to the energy 
of the authorities, appeared to be 
somewhat heavy, flat, square imita- 
tions of granite masonry rather 
than light, temporary structures, 
combinations of beautiful form and 
colour intended to pass away as 
flowers fade. Why did not the 
West call in the aid of Owen Jones 
with his chromatics, Telbin with his 
scenic powers, and others equally 
well known, to assist? Why has 
not our state a sort of garde meuble, 
in which to store flags and poles, 
wherewith to enliven our Parks on 
high days and holidays like this? 
The enthusiasm in St. Marylebone 
was very great, and must be con- 
sidered purely as an ovation to the 
Princess; for the few carriages here 
formed a cavalcade of very modest 
proportions as it passed down the 
wide and well-kept way; a marked 
contrast to the spectacle and crowd- 
ing in the City. Every inch of 
ground in and around the Great 
Western Terminus was occupied 
by eager spectators until, rattling 


«down the departure avenue, the 


royal carriages were lost to public 
view, the precious freight alighting 
briskly and without ceremony: the 
Prince, as he descended upon the 
modest strip of red carpet spread 
before him, seeming, like a sleeper 
awakened, to step down into a 
world of reality—a reality the Di- 
rectors had in no way taken trouble 
to dispel, the place wearing the 
ordinary air so familiar to polite 
voyagers by the broad guage. This 
done, looking pleased and gratified, 
the Prince cast a glance from face 
to face, smiling as if to say, ‘ Are we 
here? Have we this day done a 
real thing, or dreamed a dream?’ 
Slightly stretching his limbs, doubt- 
less constrained, he passed into the 
Queen’s Room with the Princess 
and suite, she reciprocating the 
smiles of all,—her active and in- 
telligent manner, combined with 
simplicity and grace, showing her 
just the woman to win the hearts of 
the English people. With a shout 
from the, Guards, as they galloped 
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away, the doors were closed, the 
royal party resting for a few mi- 
nutes, during which the Princess 
cast an inquiring look amongst the 
mass of shawls, bouquets, and 
varieties that encumbered the table, 
as if to say, ‘I wonder if all I want 
are here?’ which is doubtful, a 
valet, unaided, having made a selec- 
tion, from the carriage, hastily. After 
this the Princess, who wore a purple 
velvet mantle, trimmed with sable, 
over a light moiré antique silk, 
slightly arranged her dress, shaking 
out its tumbled folds, before taking 
the arm of the Prince, and proceed- 
ing to the saloon carriage, followed 
by the members of the Royal Family 
of Denmark. The rear was brought 
up by equerries and others with 
small bags and parcels of cloaks, 
one gentleman struggling with a 
bundle of what appeared rolls of 
silk, but, in reality, were the ad- 
dresses presented on the way. 
Having traversed ‘he platform, the 
royal pair entered their carriage, the 
Prince of Wales remaining to hold 
a short conversation with the Duke 
of Cambridge from the window of 
the coupé—the Princess Alexandra 
bowing from the window of the 
central chamber, which, unfortu- 
nately, was so highly polished and 
darkened within that it reflected the 
faces of observers instead of dis- 
playing the interesting features of 
the beautiful bride elect. With 
feelings of regret the people con- 
tinued to salute the invisible Prin- 
cess as the train glided out of the 
station, the Foot Guards presenting 
arms, the band playing the National 
Anthem ; and so departed from the 
metropolis the royal pair. May God 
bless and speed them! 


A Pilgrimage in the Procession. 


With a thousand shouts and joy- 
ful demonstrations we entered the 
terminus in fair weather to leave it 
in foul: the rain that was held up 
as if by magic for the occasion 
steadily descended as we drove 
home to dress for dinner, ruminat- 
ing, as we went, upon the various 
phases of this great national demon- 
stration—the spontaneous welcome 
of a free people acting upon their 
own impulse, a feeling that in any 
other European capital would have 
been subject to State influence. 
Great credit is due to the Corpora- 
tion of London, not alone for their 
liberality, but for many phases of 
management, they having failed 
only in those departments con- 
sidered invulnerable,—police, per- 
haps, being the greatest; the City 
arrangements contrasting very un- 
favourably with that of the Metro- 
polis under Sir R. Mayne. In taste 
we think the ‘City’ has decidedly 
progressed, showing in art of a 
festive character much forethought 
and propriety, though Art and 
architecture can never flourish, or 
pageants be popular, until that bane 
of society, coal smoke, be abolished. 
But for its influence our atmosphere 
would be charming, and our City 
the fair London town of medizval 
times, when lord mayors could 
escort illustrious strangers in gay 
garments by land or water. The 
waters of the silver Thames will, in 
a few years, again run clear; and 
let us pray that science may be 
illumined to dispel that cloud 
which, for two centuries, has hung 
over London Society. . 

L. L. 
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asion if USH !—and tread gently. Ah! the rude, rough years 
drove That knit us unto noble souls, have laid 

unat- A soft touch here! So droops in tenderer shade 

rious A lost friend found,—seen dimly through our tears. 

—_ We seemed to live but in the world she blest: 

7 their We saw her children grow about our knees ; 

ad And, like the savage chief beyond the seas, 

wend Sobbed o’er the wound in our ‘ great mother’s’ breast. 
ence. With her, beside a grave we kneel and weep, 

pora- Crushed in the long, dead slumber of the heart ; 

their Then wake, in life’s lone midnight, with a start, 

es of To feel what dreams can crowd into a sleep. 

failed Scarce has he left us, whom so well we knew: 

con- Why do we falter thus to breathe his name ? 

per- Pure—ay, as heaven! to our homes he came ; 

City And, to the depths of all his nature,—true. 

y Un- Through this dim world, made sacred where he trod, 

letro- We hear his voice, as she alone may hear, 

taste And those who by love’s mystery may draw near, 

_ Clear as a bell that calls a soul to God: 

- Mt ‘ Drop thou the thorns, true wife! and lift the flowers: 
pa All are not scattered, nor their glory gone. 

. Thine is the darkness drear, and mine the dawn; 

: Flowers spring through both; these children, love, are ours. 
shed. ‘ Gather them closely round, for my love’s sake.— 
phere Though sad their sweetness rises, drowned in dew, 

City God has not left these life-trees where they grew 
iseval A noble path a road of thorns to make. 
sould ‘ Look not upon thy loved ones as forlorn: 
gay To thine own priceless worth be not too blind : 

The Thee only left I to a night unkind ; 

ill, in Where thou art, is for them no wintry morn. 

+~ ‘ Plant them between thee and thy sorrow: turn 
y Thy love undying to a fire of joy 
cloud Whose heavenward flame shall in thy soul destroy 


hung All clinging, vain regrets—as weeds that burn. 
L ‘ Am I not still with thee? - As once we stood, 
. Think that again we stand. Behold,—the shrine! 
All human love—I know it by divine— 
Mounts, as vines climb about a hill-side rood. 
‘IT hold it, here, as firmly as of old 
I held where now our plighted children stand.— 
Here, waiting patient at my Father's hand, 
jack from my soul the darkening stone is rolled : 
‘ I know that thou shalt rise from out this woe, 
And dwell in that glad hope that crowns me here ; 
And live on yon green earth sweet days of cheer, 
And smile to heaven,—for He will have it so. 
‘ Then, O thou best,—thou truest! make no moan: 
Hope is not dead, but only lifted; set 
High, here, where all is peace ; where Love has met, 
And laid it softly before God’s blest throne.’ 
VOL. III.—NOo. IV. 
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A LADY'S VIEW OF THE PROCESSION. 


ER name had been on every 
man’s tongue for days—the 
name of the Princess whose grace 
and beauty have won her the proudest 
position and the happiest fate in 
Europe. There was a sentiment 
about her and a passion felt for her 
throughout the land before her gra- 
cious courtesy and her fair, bright, 
beautiful young face had been seen 
by us all and deepened on all the 
impression caused both by report 
and cartes de visite. When the day 
came which was to witness her dis- 
embarkation and progress through 
London—the day which was to wit- 
ness her first appearance in Eng- 
land as the future bride of England’s 
heir—the pulse of the land throbbed 
high, and the heart of the land beat 
quick with an emotion that has not 
been experienced for many a long 
day—never, indeed, since the Queen 
gave her hand to the Prince who is 
still loved and lamented as the 
‘ mighty father of our kings to be? 
should be loved and lamented by 
the land he served so faithfully and 
well. 

The morning of the 7th of March 
broke with, apparently, a dull de- 
termination to develop into some- 
thing unpleasant presently. Driving 
through Piccadilly our hearts ached 
for the paper roses and the scarlet 
cloth—for the waving flags and 
banner screens, and other not re- 
markably artistic decorations too 
numerous to mention. Cambridge 
House, with its front simply lined 
out with red and white—the Danish 
colours— offered a pleasing contrast 
to many of its neighbours which 
had attempted quaint devices and 
pleasing conceits, and failed in 
achieving anything. St. James’s 
Street and Pall Mall, with their 
palace clubs lined with beautifully 
dressed women and quietly dressed 
men, proved that the aristrocratic 
element of England will herd and 
crowd and get up a vast excitement 
when a fair excuse for doing so 
offers; and never a fairer one 
surely has offered than this progress 
through the compactly-wedged- 


together mass of loyal humanity of 
the Princess Alexandra. 

We could not give our minds as 
attentively as usual to the never- 
failing humours of the crowd. The 
inevitable dog, who always rushes 
wildly along the open space, con- 
centrating in a@ moment upon his 
unhappy person and pendant tail 
the observation and satirical regard 
of what at a distance might be 
taken for one large dingy white face 
—even the inevitable dog on this 
occasion was powerless to distract 
our attention and wile away the 
time. Every incident was tortured 
by those in the balconies and win- 
dows into a sign that she was 
coming! How many times during 
those weary hours of waiting did 
Hope tell a flattering tale! How it 
Jed us on minute after minute, like 
the bird in the story who fluttered 
from tree to tree with the talisman’s 
glittering glory in its mouth! A 
ery of ‘ She’s coming!’ was raised 
each time a tractable black horse 
bearing on its back a magnificent 
being—idol of many a nursemaid— 
waltzed on the insteps of the long- 
suffering first row, who thereupon 
went back like a muddy billow, only 
to surge out beyond the line with 
increased vigour the moment after. 

We were westward of the Bar, 
where the procession was shorn of 
its civic splendour; but, neverthe- 
less, we felt when the first escort of 
Life Guards passed, that no amount 
of City finery (gold lace and good 
feeding, pomp and portliness) could 
have added aught of dignity or 
grandeur to the scene. There was 
a white heat of excitement percep- 
tible as carriage after carriage went 
by full of elderly gentlemen in 
cloaks and wedding favours, who 
affably took some of the enthusiasm 
to themselves, and responded ac- 
cordingly. It broke into a low 
murmur as the barouche drawn by 
the greys, on which were mounted 
purple-velveted postilions far too 
fine for everyday life, trotted past. 
And then it became an almost too 
earnest suspense—so much depended 
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A Lady's View of the Procession. 


on that first impression—as the pre- 
liminary royal carriages went by. 

The pretty young lady in white 
who bowed her head at rare inter- 
vals almost timidly as she 
along in advance of the sister in 
whose honour this mighty mass was 
bending forward breathlessly, was 
taken by many at the first glance, 
despite the admirable portraits 
Ghémar, Mayall, and others have 
circulated of her, for that sister her- 
self. The illusion was but mo- 
mentary though, for presently they 
were passing, and were recognized 
by all—he, ‘the happy Prince with 
joyful eyes,’ and she the frank-faced, 
noble-looking girl, who has come to 
be our Princess of Wales, and who 
took the heart of the land by her 
royal bearing, her womanly grace, 
and her fair, young, girlish beauty. 

We shall always see her as she 
looked during her first great tri- 
umph in her new country. With 
the eyes of thousands bent upon her 
with affection truly, but at the same 
time with critical affection, her dignity 
and grace and sweet girlish face never 
failed her or faltered for a moment. 
She gave us what we love to have— 
a constant, an unceasing recognition 
of our mighty enthusiasm for her: 
through the long hours of what 
could have been no slightly fa- 
tiguing progress to her she bowed 
incessantly, not like an automaton, 
not as if she thought it was expected 
of hér, but as if it delighted her to 
receive from and to give to her new 
people warmhearted, genuine devo- 
tion and welcome, and a thoroughly 
appreciative recognition of the same. 
She was evidently proud of our 
pride in her, and pleased at our 
pleasure in seeing her, and prompt 
to show these feelings with a rare 
and winning grace. 

We know every line of her face, 
and are capable—all of us—of de- 
scribing and rhapsodizing about the 
graceful contour of her head and 
throat, and the additional delicacy 
the violet velvet cloak and violet- 
trimmed bonnet imparted to her 
naturally delicate complexion. We 
see a promise of good things to 
come in the large blue eyes that 


met ours so frankly and honestly, 
in the pure, proud-looking brow, 
and in the steady, sweet mouth. 

It was borne home to our hearts 
and minds at once with the unerr- 
ing force of truth and an irresistible 
impression that she was well worthy 
of the lofty fate which has linked 
her to the bright-haired, handsome 
Prince who has already won to him- 
self so wide a popularity. We put 
our trust in her at once—carried by 
the magic spell of her palpable no- 
bility and youth and beauty. She 
is a ‘happy Princess’ truly, on 
whom it has devolved to render the 
title of Princess of Wales honour- 
able and envied and esteemed 
throughout civilization once more. 
She is a happy Princess to come to 
a land where the great heart of the 
people showed itself ready to go out 
to her so freely. And, above all, 
is she happy in being so evidently 
well fitted to retain for ever the 
heart so trustfully given. 

The days are passed when it was 
deemed essential to narrow the 
limits of the freedom of the heir to 
the throne, till it most effectually 
narrowed his understanding. Edu- 
cation and travel have done all they 
can for Albert Edward. He is an 
accomplished gentleman, and he 
also can ride well up to hounds. 
And by doing this he has touched 
no contemptible chord in the heart 
of England. We like to know that 
our Prince can do all things well ; 
his never shirking his fences, and 
being a fearless, skilful, dashing 
rider, put a tone into a good many 
of those cheers that caused him to 
raise his hat and bend his golden 
curl-covered head so low on the 7th. 
The moments that each individual 
had to gaze on the royal pair were 
naturally few, but they were enough 
to deepen loyalty and love—enough 
to make her known to us— 
enough to renew the warm feelings 
of the land for him in a way that 
will never be weakened—and last, 
but not least, enough to prove to 
the Queen, away in the home now 
to be made sunny once more, that 
the love which has ever been hers is 
extended to her son and his bride. 


Z2 
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LONDON ON THE SEVENTH OF MARCH: 
A Wort for the Poor fan's Loyalty. 


‘ONG before the sun had risen 
on the morning of the ever- 
memorable Seventh of March the 
population of London began to 
pour in a thousand living streams 
towards the great highway, along 
which the Fair Maid of Denmark 
was about to be conducted in 
triumph to her new English home. 

The great sleep of the mighty 
city had been a light one. A bright 
vision of a fair face, radiant with 
beauty and goodness, had kept us 
all half awake and eager for the 
first glimpse of the dawn. Our im- 
patience, however, outran the horses 
of the Sun, and hundreds of thou- 
sands were in the streets ere yet the 
curtain of Night had risen to reveal 
the scene of the Day’s glory. 

From the north and from the 
south, from the east and from the 
west, from ‘palaces and mansions, 
from cellars and garrets, the rich 
and the poor, the old and the 
young, the grave and the gay, the 
happy and the miserable, the strong 
and the weak—all ranks and con- 
ditions of men, women, and children 
poured forth into the streets with 
the one loyal and devoted purpose 
of giving a hearty welcome to the 
chosen bride of the Queen’s son. 
Never before had the heart of the 
nation been so deeply stirred; never 
before had it throbbed with such 
unbounded joy. Away in distant 
regions of the town, far removed 
from the scene of the procession, 
the very poorest of the poor had 
made preparations to do honour to 
the occasion by every means at their 
command. Obscure little shops 
and mean hovels, situated in dark 
courts and alleys, hung out flags 
and garlands as gay in their way as 
any of the elaborate decorations of 
the West End. The Princess would 
never see those flags and garlands; 
would never hear of them; could 
never even imagine that such poor 
and wretched streets existed in the 
rich and glittering city which 
Cheapside and Pall Mall would re- 
veal to her. But what of that? 
Those innocent, true-hearted, poor 


people were satisfied with the con- 
sciousness of having done her ho- 
nour to the best of their ability for 
their good Queen’s sake. It is 
true their flags were only cotton 
pocket-handkerchiefs, and their gar- 
lands only bits of coloured paper 
strung together by the children; 
but the sentiment of loyalty which 
swelled in the breasts of those poor 
people was as warm and as hearty 
as that which called forth the most 
gorgeous displays of the City and 
the West End. These humble de- 
monstrations have not found a place 
in the printed records of the grand 
day, but they deserve to be chro- 
nicled here as a testimony to the 
heartfelt loyalty of a class for which 
her Majesty has always shown the 
tenderest sympathy, and which has 
been humanized and softened by the 
example of domestic love and duty 
which she and her lamented hus- 
band have set to the nation at large. 

From dawn until noon the people 
of all degrees continued to flow in 
tributary streams into the great 
broad channel in the centre of the 
town—which then became choked 
and stagnant with human life. 
From this time until the arrival of 
the procession the whole line of 
route, extending from the Brick- 
layers’ Arms Station to Paddington, 
Was one continuous mass of hu- 
manity. The pavements and even 
the roadways were laid down with 
human heads: the fronts of the 
houses were stuccoed over with 
human faces! What city in the 
world could have shown such a 
spectacle as this? Paris and Rome 
and Vienna could have welcomed a 
Princess to splendid buildings and 
to a gorgeous display, but London 
welcomed the bride of the Prince to 
the arms of a million of the most 
loyal and the most free people on 
the face of the earth. In that short 
ride through the streets of London 
the Princess saw nearly as many 
people as are contained in the whole 
of her uncle’s dominions. And she 
saw all classes and degrees mingling 
together without jealousy or dread 
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of each other, the poor and the 
lowly showing as much anxiety to 
do her honour as the rich and 
the exalted. When Blucher rode 
through Cheapside he exclaimed, 
‘Ah! what a city to sack!’ If the 
Princess Alexandra appreciated 
what she saw in a true spirit—and 
there can be little doubt that she 
did—she would exclaim, ‘What a 
happy fate to be the chosen wife of 
a Prince destined to reign over so 
great a people!’ 

It has perhaps occurred to few to 
reflect that the art of photography 
has had a good deal to do with the 
universal enthusiasm which has 
been aroused on behalf of the 
Danish Princess. Photographic 
portraits of the Princess have been 
exhibited in the shop-windows for 
many months past, and have been 
purchased in thousands. These 
portraits have penetrated to the 
most distant parts of the kingdom, 
and have found their way into the 
hands of the humblest. Now we 
all know that photography does not 
usually flatter the human counte- 
nance, but is rather disposed to do 
the very opposite and detract from 
the grace and beauty which natu- 
rally belong to it. So, when we 
found that this grudging and en- 
vious art had made the Danish 
Princess pretty, we were assured 
that the original could not fall short 
of our expectations. Photography, 
them, had made us all familiar with 
a sweet, winning face, which, to 
look upon, was to love; and apart 
from loyalty and every other senti- 
ment whatever, there is nothing in 
the whole wide world which exer- 
cises such universal sway upon 
humankind as female beauty. When 
we went forth, then, on Saturday 
to welcome this Princess we were 
prompted not alone by our loyalty, 
but also by our desire to do homage 
to youth and grace and loveliness. 

It is said that in this world the 
pleasure of expectation is nearly 
always greater than that of realiza- 
tion. This was certainly not the 
case as regards the beauty of the 
Princess Alexandra. A million of 
people stood or sat in uncomfort- 
able situations during the greater 
part of a cold March day to see her 


pass, and when they had caught a 
glimpse of her their happiness cul- 
minated to a point which they 
could never have anticipated. The 
Princess was lovely beyond all 
description—beyond all the power 
of art to depict. From every lip 
there arose an exclamation of en- 
raptured delight. ‘ How charming!’ 
‘How lovely!’ ‘What a sweet 
smile!’ Wherever she passed she 
caused a thrill of the most exquisite 
delight to pass through the heart 
of every one who gazed upon her. 
That impression will never be 
effaced, for, as the poet sings, 
‘A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.’ 


And all the lovely tenderness which 
we saw beaming from that fair face 
must be allied to the courage of a 
true woman, of one who is well 
constituted to bear the burden of 
state through all its heavy trials. 
Through all the wild and tumul- 
tuous enthusiasm of the people the 
Princess bore herself bravely, show- 
ing herself freely to all, bearing up 
nobly against emotions which must 
have been hard to resist, and wear- 
ing to the last that smile which has 
proved more potent than the terrors 
of the mightiest conqueror who ever 
rode in triumph through the ranks 
of a subjugated people. 

‘I have come all the way from 
Carlisle to see her,’ said a great 
burly countryman; ‘and I would 
stand here in the rain till this time 
to-morrow if I could only set my 
eyes on that bonny face again.’ 

To attempt to describe the scent 
presented along the route would be 
to venture upon a task far beyond 
the power of the present writer— 
we really believe, beyond the power 
of the most graphic writer who ever 
lived. The impression that remains 
upon the mind is that of a wild 
dream ; of a broad river of humanity 
running parallel with the Thames; 
of an endless succession of windows 
and balconies and housetops stud- 
ded with eager and expectant faces ; 
of all the colours of the rainbow 
flaunting before our dazzled eyes; 
of a great chorus of voices resound- 
ing like the restless ocean, now 
sinking into a murmur, now break- 
ing into a mighty roar. London 
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has never seen such a sight before, 
and it may be a question if any of 
the gay capitals of the Continent 
could, with all their architectural 
advantages, produce anything half 
so effective and impressive. Cer- 
tainly no city but the capital of free 
and loyal England could show the 
world the spectacle of a million of 
people taking possession of the 
chief thoroughfares of the seat of 
government, and occupying them 
for a whole day, uncontrolled, with- 
out causing disturbance, or even 
exciting alarm. The Prince and his 
bride were in the hands of the 
people—nay, in the hands of the 
mob—but no tremor of fear passed 
through their hearts, for they knew 
that they were in the midst of 
friends who would have cheerfully 
shed their blood rather than that a 
hair of their fair heads should have 
been injured. 

The Prince behaved like a gallant 
gentleman, and gave the place of 
honour in the royal carriage to his 
bride and her relatives. The pub- 
lic had not seen the Prince for more 
than a year until this occasion, and 
his improved appearance was the 
subject of general remark. His 
likeness to his great-grandfather, 
King George III.—who, on the 
authority of Dr. Johnson, was the 
finest gentleman in England—is 
very striking. But the humble 
women-folks on the pavement took 
a motherly interest in discovering a 
stronger resemblance to the Queen. 
Others, again, said he was more 
like his father, and piously hoped 
he might be as good. The truly 
heartfelt and domestic nature of the 
interest which the people, and par- 
ticularly the poorer classes, took in 
the Prince and Princess manifested 
itself in the telling of all kinds of 
pretty stories about the daily life of 
the Queen and her family. 

‘T hear,’ said one, ‘ that the Queen 
is very fond of the Princess, and 
calls her The Fairy. She may well 
call her that.’ 

‘I wonder,’ said another, ‘if the 
Queen will take her in her arms and 
kiss her when she gets to Windsor? 
I don’t suppose great folks do that 
sort of thing.’ 

‘Lord bless you!’ said a third, 


‘they're just like us as far as that 
goes. Kiss her! I'll warrant she 
will ; and I dare say the poor thing 
will burst out a-crying as soon as she 
gets out of sight of all this. Her 
heart’s full enough you may be sure.’ 

A good deal was said about the 
nature of the match. 

‘A love-match!—there can be no 
doubt about that. I’m sure every 
young man that’s seen her since she 
left the station is over head and 
ears in love with her at first sight; 
and as to the Prince, he’s as hand- 
some a young man as you'd meet 
with in a day’s march.’ 

‘Deed, ye may weel say that, 
sir, said a matronly lady from 
ayont the Tweed: ‘he’s as bonny a 
laddie as I’ve seen between this and 
Dumfries; and that’s the length o’ 
a’ England.’ 

‘I hear,’ said one, ‘that she calls 
him “ Bertie” for short.’ 

‘ That's true,’ said another; ‘and 
he calls her “Sandra.” ’ 

‘Just like true lovers all the 
world over,’ struck in a third. 

In snch homely conversations on 
the pavement among the humblest 
of her Majesty’s subjects, true and 
affectionate loyalty found as heartfelt 
expression as in any of the courtly 
addresses, engrossed on illuminated 
parchment and bound in gold, which 
were presented to the Princess by 
the greatest dignitaries of the land. 

And so, amid the acclaim of the 
people, while many an eye shed 
tears of sympathetic joy, and many 
a lip breathed a prayer for their 
welfare and happiness, the Prince 
and Princess passed on to the an- 
cient throne of England’s kings, 
there to unite their lives and their 
fate for a future whose destinies are 
intimately bound up with their 
virtues and their example. But 
still, while we cheered these young 
people, and while our hearts throb- 
bed with pleasure at the sight of 
their youth and comeliness, it was 
impossible not to feel and to 
acknowledge that the vast multi- 
tude which had come forth to greet 
them was, above all, a great cloud 
of witnesses to the pious care which 
had been bestowed upon the Prince 
by a tender and loving Mother and 
by a wise and noble Father. 
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THE HEIRESS OF ELKINGTON. 


QA Cale in Cwo Parts. 
Parr I, 


‘ My father dwelt beside the Tyne 
A wealthy lord was he, 

And all his wealth was marked as mine, 
For he had only me. 

To woo me from his tender arms 
Unnumbered suitors came, 

Who praised me for imputed charms, 
And felt or feigned a flame.’ 


N a dismal November morning, 

a silent family party were as- 
sembled at breakfast, in the library 
at Elkington Priory. 

The cause of the gloom which 
prevailed will be easily explained. 

The handsome, brown-haired, 
haughty-looking girl, who is pour- 
ing out her father’s coffee (and who 
just now cast a furtive glance at the 
contents of the post-bag, arranged 
before him for distribution), is at 
this present moment sole, undis- 
puted heiress to the magnificent 
Elkington property. She is, more- 
over, very nearly of age, and on that 
day week will attain her majority: 
but there is no happy expectation 
to be read in the sparkle of those 
dark eyes, which, set in their star- 
like beauty, under the low classical 
brows, have a power of their own, 
of which their young owner is 
haughtily, and somewhat disdain- 
fully conscious. 

She is so accustomed to aduiation, 
that it has lost its charm, and ceases 
to create much emotion in her femi- 
nine breast But there is, alas! the 
strongest, the bitterest, and the most 
baneful of human ions now 
raging within it — th passion of 
jealousy, and of her twin sister, hate. 
It is the dull light of those smoul- 
dering fires, which burns in the 
beautiful eyes, and gives an expres- 
sion to the whole countenance, of 
gloom and reserve, not natural in 
one so young. 

The events of the next few days, 
which that silent family party so 
drearily await, are full of importance 
to Ella Elkington; her fate is trem- 
bling in the balance, for her step- 
mother is daily expecting to bring 


a child into the world, who, if it 
prove a son, will rob the young 
reigning monarch of the inheritance 
which for twenty years has been 
looked upon as her own; of the 
crown and the sceptre, which she has 
worn so proudly, and which will 
then devolve on a puling infant, who 
will be hailed as the son and heir. 

The elderly gentleman, who looks 
cowed and hopeless in the presence 
of the unpropitious feminine element 
of his family, does not appear either 
happy or triumphant, in the pros- 

ct of an heir to the house, of which 

e lias been for fifty years the sole 
male representative; and his wife, 
in whom we might at least expect to 
detect some flash of latent joy, in 
the prospect of increased importance 
(and of what is so dear to the heart 
of an ambitious woman, of power), 
looks more sad and depressed even 
than her husband or her step- 
daughter. 

She is the prey of an undefined 
terror, which the rosy light of hope 
can neither annihilate nor dispel ; it 
haunts her by night, and site by her 
side through the day. She is no 
longer young ; her health has latterly 
visibly declined, and from a strong, 
healthy woman, she has lapsed into 
a nervous invalid; she looks forward 
to the prospect of her approaching 
maternity, with feelings of unmiti- 
gated fear; any allusion to it driving 
the blood to her heart with such 
dangerous precipitancy, that one 
who loves her so little as her step- 
daughter, is moved with pity for her 
on these occasions; and her maid, 
the only creature in the world who 
really cares for her, shakes her head 
in the housekeeper’s room, and says, 
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on the morning of which I speak, 
‘ My mistress will never get over it, 
Mrs. Bouncer. Mark my words! 
I tell you that she will never get 
over it.’ 

To these desponding remarks 
Mrs. Bouncer makes no reply. She 
is thinking of her master, the hale 
old man of a year ago, broken visibly 
under the turbulent reign of an ill- 
tempered woman, enduring physical 
suffering for the first time in her life. 

They all pitied him; his old ser- 
vants and dependents pitied him; 
his daughter pitied him most of all. 
No mortal but herself had seen the 
tear which gathered in his eye, and 
trickled down his wrinkled cheek, as 
he sealed and directed the letter, 
which was to order a costly offering 
for his daughter on her approaching 
birthday. She well knew the source 
of it. The diamond bracelet and 
the lost inheritance, the sparkling 
jewels and the clouded fate — his 
senile fully was repented, but not 
until it was too late; that bitter tear 
had a very bitter source his daughter 
felt, and the sight of it wrung her 
generous heart to the core. Fling- 
ing her warm young arms round his 
drooping neck, she said— 

‘Father, I can bear anything but 
this: if the inheritance I may lose 
could buy back that one tear — it 
may be hers, it may be his,’ she 
added, with a strange smile, ‘his 
with all my heart and soul. Father, 
you shall not be unhappy; you have 
me still; not all the heirs in Chris- 
tendom shall come between you and 
me.’ 

Poor Ella! they maligned you 
who said that you were cold and 
heartless. If you could hate keenly, 
you could love with all the fervour 
of an ardent soul. 

A dangerous temperament that 
which knows no mediwn, whose 
emotions are passions, whether of 
joy or sorrow, of love or hate—a 
dangerous temperament indeed ! 

To explain fully the complication 
of family interests and feuds, which 
‘had sown strife among the inmates 
of Elkington Priory, it will be 
necessary to go back to the time of 
the ‘Squire’s’ courtship of its present 
mistress; to the time when that 
pale, sickly-looking woman was a 
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dashing, clever widow, and first 
made havoc in a breast, which had 
been so long constant to the memory 
of one beloved object, that the most 
active feminine imagination (with 
one exception) had ceased to specu- 
late upon the bestowal of its affec- 
tions elsewhere. 

Mrs. de Vere, the widow who ac- 
complished the deed, had taken a 
cottage ornée in the neighbourhood 
of the Priory: there are people who 
go so far as to gay that she took it 
with the intention of becoming the 
second Mrs. Elkington, but with 
such slander our innocuous pen has 
nothing to do. We have only to 
mention facts; and to remark that 
with a reputation for flirting, more 
than was altogether in keeping with 
the widow’s weeds but lately cast 
aside; with being freer with pro- 
mises than with cheques to the 
tradesmen who were dazzled by her 
fashionable entourage ; and for being 
not altogether what dignified, home- 
loving matrons call ‘ the thing,’ she 
managed that her thoroughbred 
ponies, should stamp the smooth 
gravel coach roads of the best houses 
in ——shire, and that the aristocratic 
and somewhat exclusive owners of 
them, should eventually succumb to 
the intolerable pressure of boredom, 
which she brought to bear upon 
them, and allow her to consider her- 
self, as she expressed it, ‘one of 
themselves.’ 

In the hunting field Mrs. de Vere’s 
upright, firm figure, which was too 
squarely built for grace, but which 
was in keeping with the showy, 
rather vulgar beauty of her face, was 
as well known as that of the master 
of the hounds. She did not ride 
much, but she attended all the meets, 
and was as much dreaded by the 
real hunting men, as she was sought 
by the butterfly sportsmen, who had 
no more idea of what the hounds 
were about, than the would-be Diana 
herself. 

On one of these occasions she had 
been accompanied by a remarkably 
handsome young man, whom she 
introduced to her acquaintances as 
her brother, Captain Blayne. He 
was not in the least like his sister, 
for his features were refined as well 
as regular, and his mouth, in par- 
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ticular, was remarkable for mobiiity 
and beauty of expression. His man- 
ners were quiet; but Mrs. de Vere 
knew well enough that the nameless 
fascination which makes men popu- 
jar with women was his, and that he 
was admitted and sought after in 
circles which, with all her dash and 
daring, she could never hope to 
enter. 

She was not without a hope, how- 
ever, that these singular attractions 
might, in the country (where people 
are less on their guard against in- 
eligible acquaintances than in town), 
open a road for her to a certain ex- 
clusive lady set, who had hitherto 
steadily repelled her advances—Ella 
Elkington, the beauty and heiress, 
being one of the most obdurate of 
the number. 

On the day in question, the young 
Jady, she knew, would be out with her 
father, and she was fully determined, 
by hook or by crook, to effect her 
bold design. 

It was a glorious hunting morn- 
ing, and a larger field than usual 
were assembled at the favourite 
meet, ‘Finchley Dingle.’ Mrs. de 
Vere, mounted on a showy chestnut, 
which she called ‘Change for a 
Sovereign,’ because, as she explained 
to her attendant cavaliers, who were 
rather tired of the joke, ‘nothing 
went faster,’ gazed anxiously down 
the by-lane which led to the Priory, 
fearful that Miss Elkington would 
not be out after all. Her fears on 
that head proved groundless; an- 
other minute or two, and she was 
gazing with envy at the graceful 
girl, mounted and dressed to perfec- 
tion, making her courteous acknow- 
ledgments to the crowd of ad- 
herents who pressed about her horse, 
a hot, young thoroughbred, which, 
against her father’s anxious advice, 
his wayward mistress had insisted 
upon riding to hounds that day for 
the first time. 

As the widow gazed (outside the 
charmed circle, whose limits she 
eould not pass) at the well-set, 
finely-moulded head, at the neat, 
workmanlike costume, at the ele- 
gance and quiet of Miss Elkington’s 
whole turn out, she felt, for once in 
her life, that she was extinguished 
and outdone. 
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She actually blushed in uneasy 
consciousness of her red feather, and 
her loud tie; of her stamping screw, 
and of her fast acquaintance. She 
realized, at last, that there was a 
guif between her and the heiress, 
which was as impassable as it was 
impalpable; and the empty and 
rather impertinent chaff of her young 
men adherents seemed stale, flat, and 
unprofitable, now that she had the 
opportunity of comparing that sort 
of adulation with the respectful 
homage which the well-bred Neen | 
of her rival exacted and received. 
Her hopes with regard to intimacy 
with the Elkingtons fell rapidly. 

She could have worked her way 
with the good-natured, genial Squire, 
but that haughty, self-possessed 
girl, she quailed under her super- 
cilious stare—for so she called the 
somewhat amazed glance of the 
heiress, who had hitherto heard 
much, but seen little of the dashing 
widow, with whom she now felt she 
could never have anything in com- 
mon. 

Captain Blayne was not at that 
moment at his sister’s side: she saw, 
with admiring approbation, with 
what easy nonchalance he entered 
the charmed circle, and obtainéd an 
introduction to the Squire and his 
lovely daughter. The first step was 
thus taken towards the acquaintance 
which she so ardently desired, and 
she knew that the game was in able 
and willing hands; for her brother 
possessed, in an eminent degree, that 
nameless fascination, which, while it 
insures the smiles of women, is 
looked upon with simulated con- 
tempt, but with inward jealousy, by 
the less captivating of the ruder 
sex. 

The words ‘ puppy, dandy, butter- 
fly,’ were liberally applied to the 
handsome captain by those who, 
piquing themselves upon’ being es- 
sentially sportsmen, looked upon the 
appearance of ladies, and ladies’ men, 
in the hunting field, as a wicked 
innovation. Captain Blayne had not, 
as yet, shown what he was made of; 
or displayed the capabilities of the 
fine Irish mare, whose splendid con- 
dition was the admiration of those 
learned in horse-flesh, and whose 
wild, fiery eye spoke of the ‘ lurking 
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devil’ within, which made Kate 
O’Shane a valuable possession to a 
first-rate horseman only. 

‘Keep clear of Miss Elkington’s 
horse, if you please, gentlemen,’ said 
the rather fidgety Squire. ‘I wish, 
my dear child, you would be per- 
suaded to ride something less can- 
tankerous to meet hounds.’ 

And Abd-el-Kader, to keep up the 
character so ungraciously bestowed, 
commenced a series of capers and 
plunges, as he caught the first notes 
of the hounds breaking cover, which 
made the Squire turn pale, and the 
gallant captain (whose mare knew 
that her work was before her, and 
made no waste of superfluous energy 
in frolic at the cover side) draw, 
without any intrusive demonstration, 
a little nearer to her bridle rein. 

As the hounds broke away with 
the melodious cry, which; is the 
sweetest music in the ears of horses 
and men, which can wake the 
echoes of the winter woods, the 
huntsman jumped his old horse 
Whiff, who was rather stiff in his 
joints, and required a little humour- 
ing as to the height of his fences, 
over a gap immediately in front of 
the little group, now diminished to 
three in number ; which excited Miss 
Elkington’s horse to such a mad- 
dening extent, that he became restive, 
and finally unmanageable ; and after 
shaking his head with a snort ot 
defiance of the small but determined 
hands, which were equally bent 
upon having ‘a will of their own, 
Abd-el-Kader followed the example 
of the hounds, and ‘ broke away, 
rushing down the hill side with the 
fury and rapidity of a torrent 
escaping from a temporary dai. 
Fortunately for the equanimity of 
the Master of the pack, Abd-el- 
Kader’s excitable temperament ig- 
nored the delights of the chase so 
far that he did not feel it incum- 
bent upon him to follow the lead 
of the hounds, who must in such a 
case have suffered from so mad an 
outbreak on his part, but struck 
out an original line, which he seemed 
bent on pursuing, heedless of conse- 
quences to himself or his rider. 

Captain Blayne, who was a cool, 
calm young officer, not easily sur- 
prised out of his presence of mind, 
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immediately planned a counter- 
evolution, whose pros he had ac- 
cepted, and whose cons he had 
absolutely ignored and rejected, be- 
fore the Squire had fully taken in 
that his daughter's horse was run- 
ning away, or that he was for the 
time being the most miserable and 
the most helpless of elderly gentle- 
men, whose whole hope in life was 
dependent upon one reckless stake. 

Captain Blayne had determined 
to race Abd-el-Kader, in a parallel 
direction, until the superior strength 
and speed of Kate O’Shane, should 
enable him to turn suddenly and 
confront him, thereby arresting 
his course, before he reached the 
brook which ran through the open, 
over which he was then galloping 
with such determined speed. 

Mrs. de Vere, who, deserted by 
her cavaliers, had been about to 
return home with her groom, did 
not lose her presence of mind either 
on the occasion. She reined in her 
showy chestnut, and hastened to the 
Squire’s side, who, speechless, and 
apparently paralyzed with fright, 
was about to put his cob to his 
speed to join the desperate chase. 

‘ My dear sir,’ she said eagerly, 
‘let me advise you. Be calm. 
Leave Miss Elkington’s rescue to 
my brother. He will effect it, rest 
assured. Do not attempt to follow 
them. Do let me persuade you. 
See, my brother gains upon Miss 
Elkington; his horse is a noted 
steeple-chaser ; your daughter’s has 
no chance against such a stride as 
that. He has wheeled round. He 
is cutting her off. Now again they 
are neck and neck. He would not 
stop her too abruptly; he has hold 
of her reins. Compose yourself, my 
dear, dear sir.; and let me congra- 
tulate you. Miss Elkington is safe.’ 

‘Thank God! thank God!’ said 
the old man, as he burst into tears, 
and sobbed like a child. ‘ God bless 
your brother, Madam, whoever he 
is: he is a noble fellow! God bless 
him! God bless him!’ And then 
the cob was indeed put to his speed. 
And with the showy chesnut, and 
the red feather in his wake, the 
Squire hastened towards the spot 
where the blowing and foam-fiecked 
steeds were standing quiet and at 
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rest, while a few words were ex- 
changed between the two who had 
just ridden such a headlong race, as 
it seemed, for life or death. The 
heiress never looked handsomer, or 
more fascinating, than at that mo- 
ment. Flushed (and her face was 
one which a flush became), excited, 
breathless, but not in the least 
shaken or alarmed, with the dignity 
that was natural to her she thanked 
her deliverer for his timely rescue. 
Cool, calm, and collected, with the 
deepest demonstration of respect he 
received her thanks, while the 
thought uppermost in his mind 
was that Ella Elkington was, with- 
out exception, the loveliest girl that 
he had ever seen. Ifa vision of her 
reputed wealth at the same time 
flashed across the retina of his 
mental vision, we will only remark 
upon that score, that if Captain 
Blayne was an Adonis and a _ 
in the eyes of every woman who 
ever listened to the modulated ac- 
cents, which fell from a mouth 
moulded in nature’s most perfect 
cast, to the author, the valet-de- 
chambre, of his mental attributes, 
he is but a mortal man after all. 

And thus the wish the nearest 
the widow’s heart was accomplished, 
an introduction to the family at 
Elkington Priory. It grew and in- 
creased beyond her most sanguine 
hopes; and rumour went so far as 
to state that the pretty heiress was 
not altogether indifferent to the 
attentions of her brother, Captain 
Blayne; who made the ‘cottage’ his 
home during his long leave, and on 
non-hunting days scarcely ever 
missed the opportunity of riding 
over to the Priory, or of driving 
Mrs. de Vere, whom Ella now pro- 
nounced to a good-natured 
woman, but whose amusement (im- 
prudent Ella!) she generally left to 
the Squire, while she talked and 
laughed, and (shall we acknowledge 
it?) flirted with the gallant officer 
of dragoons, who, as might be ima- 
gined, was not in any way loath. 
As his leave drew towards an end 
he was, in fact, bold enough, upon 
the strength of the encouragement 
given, to hazard a proposal, which 
was declined in such a manner as 
not to preclude all hope. 
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‘ IT cannot think of marrying yet, 
Captain Blayne, said the young 
heiress, haughtily; but there was a 
slight stress upon the last word, 
which seemed to hint that when the 
auspicious moment did arrive, it 
would be as well if it found her 
present companion at his post. ‘I 
shall not think of marrying until I 
am of age; and that will not be for 
two years to come.’ 

During the spring and stmmer 
months Captain Blayne paid fre- 
quent short visits to the cottage, 
and the latter end of August saw 
him once more located there for his 


long leave. Mrs. de Vere had in the 


meanwhile worked her way so far, 
as to be more than tolerated by 
Ella, and to be quite essential to the 
Squire, who was fond of the lively 
gossip, with which she entertained 


On one sunny August afternoon, 
Ella and her lover strolled together 
on the wide terrace walk which was 
enfiladed by all the windows of all 
the sitting-rooms in the house. 

‘It is very hot here,’ at last re- 
marked Ernest Blayne; but as that 
gallant officer had encountered the 
fierce Indian sun with impunity, 
and his hardy constitution been none 
the worse for it, we must be par- 
doned if we hold the assertion that 
he was inconvenienced by those 
mild August sunbeams, in polite 
disbelief. 

‘1 like it, was the lady’s reply, who 
perhaps knew for certain what we 
have only hinted at, that her com- 
panion only wished for an oppor- 
tunity of forsaking their rather 
public promenade for one of a more 
sequestered kind. ‘I like it; it 
cannot be too hot for me,’ she added, 
taking off her hat, and letting the 
sun play amongst the thick tresses 
of hair, which only wanted more 
decided hues to make it perfectly 
beautiful. ‘It was somewhat of too 
dead a brown,’ young ladies, her 
contemporaries—who of course were 
the best judges in such a delicate 
question—said ; but however that 
may have been Captain Blayne would 
have been very glad to have had a 
lock of the silken appendage to take 
back with him that afternoon; asan 
outward sign of the favour in which 
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he believed (and not without reason) 
that he was held in the heart of the 
young heiress to the Priory, and to 
a clear forty thousand a year, which 
we believe made a very pretty back- 
ground (and upon our word and 
honour, and in the unromantic cha- 
racter of valet-de-chambre to the 
young man’s mental attributes, we 
assert it only a background) to the 
picture of conjugal felicity, which 
had lately dawned upon the imagi- 
nation of that aspiring captain of 
dragoons. 

As it was not probable, that so 
precious a gift would be made under 
the supervision of four footmen in 
scarlet plush, who were removing 
the luncheon from the dining-room, 
or of the Squire and the widow, 
who entertained each other in the 
library, the tactics of the young 
man were to effect, at all hazards, a 
retreat to the conventional shady 
grove, in which lovers have chosen 
to walk from the beginning, and in 
which they will most probably 
choose to walk until the end of time. 

But if the tactics proved so far 
successful that they allured the lady 
from the terrace, where she ‘ liked 
the heat,’ they did not appear to 
have progressed far towards gaining 
the fortress besieged, for at the end 
of their walk in that secluded and 
convenient spot, the last remark 
which fell from the lips of the same 
lady was that ‘ she detested shade.’ 

The widow's pretty ponies had 
reason to remember that notable 
sentence, for the temper of the 
young dragoon was considerably 
ruffled as he drove his sister home, 
and the high-spirited animals re- 
sented the unusual rough treatment 
which they received to such an 
extent that if they were not running 
away all the way home they were 
doing something which had very 
much that appearance. 

‘She detests shade, does she? 
said the captain to himself. ‘And I 
detest humbug. Upon my soul, it’s 
too bad !’ 


Now if Captain Blayne thought 
Ella’s conduct towards himself too 
bad, there were perhaps private 
reasons for his doing so. There 
existed, no doubt, some secret sacred 
even from the valet-de-chambre, and 


which he has not the power of open- 
ing for the benefit of public curi- 
osity. All that he can assert upon 
the matter is, that it is a phrase 
seldom out of the young man’s 
mouth; so we must suppose him, 
upon his own showing, to be the 
victim of some more than human 
consummation of iniquity—some in- 
visible league of the powers of dark- 
ness preserving the incognito of the 
convenient neuter ‘ it.’ 

Does it freeze on a hunting morn- 
ing, the neuter is arraigned at the 
awful tribunal of his private judg- 
ment, and pronounced, ‘ too bad; 
does his indulgent father decline to 
devote the half of his yearly income 
to the settlement of Young Hopeful’s 
jewelry bill, the aspect of the neuter 
becomes terrible indeed, the black 
clouds of destiny are thereby repre- 
sented, and the thunderer Jove is 
called upon to register and endorse 
the fact, that i¢ is indeed ‘ too bad.’ 
If a girl declined or evaded his suit, 
a trial which, it was true, he had not 
often experienced, the depths of the 
neuter’s malignity no mortal could 
be supposed capable of sounding. 

The temper of the dragoon suf- 
fered considerably from this pressure 
of untoward circumstance, and the 
pretty widow found her younger 
brother’s society anything but agree- 
able, during the silent meal, to 
which, notwithstanding his morn- 
ing’s disappointment, it must be 
admitted that he did ample justice. 
Perhaps he was too well accustomed 
to the caprice of the young heiress, 
to put down the snub direct which 
she had given him that afternoon for 
more than it was worth. 

If he had raised his eyes a little 
oftener, or with greater interest, from 
his well-furnished plate (Mrs. de 
Vere kept a first-rate cook, whose 
wages were punctually paid), he 
might have observed a triumphant 
sparkle in the widow’s black eyes, 
and a slight nervous flutter, which 
betrayed unusual emotion of some 
sort, which had her brother even 
not been too preoccupied or too 
sulky to notice, would have been 
far from attributing to the right 
cause. 

She looked particularly handsome 
that evening, for she was richly 
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dressed, and was @ woman whom 
dress became. The sheeny folds of 
her peach-coloured silk, and the 
sparkle of the diamonds on her 

lump white hands, gave her a 
frilliant, showy look; while Madame 
Rachel herself may have been sus- 

ted of having had something to 
do with the bloom of her complexion 
which was bright and glowing, like 
that of a Hebe of eighteen. 

Notwithstanding all these attrac- 
tions, however, there was something 
about her unpleasantly suggestive 
of a handsome reptile: a beautiful 
spotted snake, a gorgeous foreign 
lizard, a toad with the mythical 
jewel crowning its repulsive head ; 
something to admire at a distance, 
a splendid creature, but eugh! 
no nearer if you please; the very 
sheen being suggestive of venom, 
and the sparkle of the forked tongue, 
fit emblem of the tongue of ve- 
nomous human nature, at whose 
hideous aspect the stoutest heart 
has been known to tremble and 
turn pale. 

If the comparisons we have made 
sound somewhat invidious when ap- 
plied to so comely a dame, we own 
to a certain amount of prejudice 
against her, in the moment of suc- 
cess, when her artfully-laid schemes 
are on the point of triumphant re- 
alization. As adversity is the test 
of friendship, prosperity gauges the 
extent of human antipathy or dis- 
like., I see my enemy in the hands 
of the Philistines, or struggling in 
the deadly embrace of a master in 
the art of garotting, and I am ready 
to extend the right hand of fellow- 
ship, and to perish in his defence on 
the spot. I see him on the pinnacle 
for which we are all striving, and 
in the struggle to gain which, we 
get so many more buffets than 
thanks, the pinnacle of success, and 
my enmity rises to summer heat; 
while I respond heartily to my friend 
Miss Verjuice’s favourite reading of 
the sacred psalmist, in which she 
associates all worldly prosperity 
with the state of those who flourished 
in his time; as she ends by sen- 
tentiously assuring you ‘like a 
green bay tree.’ In fact, she reads 
this verse with such terrible em- 
phasis, when it occurs in the service 
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of the church, that the gentleman 
who made his fortune in the tallow 
trade, and} to whom the church- 
wardens have assigned a better pew 
than her own, takes it as a personal 
insult, and feels inclined to quarrel 
with his prayer-book, for giving his 
arch foe the opportunity of endors- 
ing a sentiment, so little in accordance 
with his personal opinions on the 
subject of worldly success, 

To return to the lady whom we 
have ungraciously left, in the shim- 
mer of her jewels and her silks, 
lingering over dessert in the society 
of her uncompanionable brother, we 
are bound to make the revelation 
which fell upon the resolute heart 
of that young officer like a blow, 
but for which the reader will have 
been prepared by the opening part 
of the present chapter. Had Cap- 
tain Blayne been less occupied with 
his own ‘ urgent private affairs,’ he 
might have guessed from Mrs. de 
Vere’s restless demeanour that she 
had something of importance to com- 
municate. 

She walked from the table to the 
window, and from the window back 
to the table, and then placing her 
jewelled hand upon her brother’s 
shoulder, she began in the false ral- 
lying accents, in which, could a cat 
speak, one could fancy it addressing 
its little panic-stricken victim, while 
in the pangs of impending torture 
and death. 

* You did not propose to Miss 
Elkington to-day, did you, Ernest, 
dear ?” 

‘ What’s that to you?’ was the 
ungracious reply ; ‘ it really is too bad 
to come and pump a fellow in this 
sort of way. What can it be to you, 
Harriet, whether I did or not?’ 

‘Not much to me, Ernest, but 
a good deal to you: whether the 
heiress of forty thousand a year, ac- 
cepted or refused a pennyless young 
captain of dragoons, is, I should 
have thought, a fact of some little 
importance, in which the young 
man’s only sister, might be supposed 
to take some passing interest. At 
all events, J do not think it a ques- 
tion of so little moment, and on my 
own account did not hesitate to 
secure so pleasant an addition to 
my yearly income.’ 
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As she said this she placed her 
hand once more on her brother’s 
shoulder; the peach-coloured silk 
glittered in the setting sun, and the 
widow’s eyes shone with mischievous 
lustre, while after a little pause she 
added, ‘ I have consented to marry 
Mr. Elkington.’ 

If, according to the conventional 
phrase, an earthquake had shaken 
Captain Blayne from his lounging 
position, he could not have appeared 
more hopelessly bewildered and 
terrified, than he did when his sister 
had pronounced the slowly articu- 
lated sentence just quoted—I have 
consented to marry Mr. Elkington.’ 

When the power of speech re- 
turned, the only comment he made 
was, ‘The deuce you have!’ But 
the fierceness of its utterance stag- 
gered even the widow, and brought 
a slight flush to her usually imper- 
turbable countenance. 

‘ Tcannot give it up for your sake ; 
if you are going to marry the heiress, 
a jointure of three thousand will 
hardly be missed, out of an income 
of forty thousand a year; so go in 
and win as I have done, Ernest,’ she 
added with a laugh, at which her 
more refined brother shuddered as 
well as frowned. We must do him 
the justice to own that he loved 
Ella very dearly for herself, and that 
to hear her spoken of as an object 
of barter jarred his best feelings, 
and made him for the moment hate 
the woman, who stood before him 
glittering and triumphant, in her 
diamonds and her silks. 

But if his feelings on the occasion 
were fierce and vindictive, we can 
imagine the depth of the bitterness, 
which stirred Ella’s soul, when her 
father with much hesitation, and 
with a final burst of tears, broke to 
his daughter and heiress, the fact of 
his intended marriage with the 
widow, Mrs. de Vere. 

She stood calm, and apparently 

ssionless, for a minute, until she 

ad fully taken in the terrible truth, 
and then, with white lips, and dry, 
burning eyes—for her father’s tears 
could not move her then — she 
said— 

‘ Father, it cannot be.’ 

‘It must be, my dear. I could 
not go back from my word. Iam 


an old man now; and should you 
ever leave me, I shall be a lonely 
old man. Mrs. de Vere is very good 
to me; donot make me miserable by 
opposition, I beg and pray. Every- 
thing is arranged for the marriage, 
and it must go on.’ 

According to the habit of weak 
natures, the poor old man spoke as 
though he were a passive instrument 
in the hand of fate; and as though 
he himself had not set the ball a 
rolling, and were not responsible for 
the course it took. But in common 
with weak natures too, he possessed 
the characteristic of obstinacy; and 
Ella knew that with all his deep 
affection for her, that to hope to 
move him from his steadfast pur- 
pose, was a hopeless and impossible 
task. 

If there was bitterness in the tone 
in which she said, ‘ No, father, I will 
never make you miserable, and may 
you never live to repent the step 
you are about to take,’ it was but 
the faint echo of the bitterness which 
raged in her own heart, as she 
thought of another mistress at Eik- 
ington, and such a mistress as Mrs. 
de Vere. The love which she enter- 
tained for that lady’s brother (and 
that it was love we may assure the 
reader in the strict confidence of a 
téte-a-téte) did not mollify her feel- 
ings in the least with regard to the 
widow herself. Indeed it made it 
doubly bitter to remember, with a 
pang, that had she not found his 
society so fascinating and beguiling, 
her father might never have fallen 
into the trap so artfully prepared, 
and into which she herself had stum- 
bled with such ready haste. 

And if her feelings were those of 
uncontrollable jealousy, when the 
idea of an interloper in her home, of 
a rival in the rule which had been so 
absolute and unquestioned, had first 
been presented to her, they rose into 
those of passionate hate, when, after 
a year passed in strife with a nature 
as strong and ambitious as her own, 
the fact was announced to her that 
it was possible that her stepmother 
might shortly present the house of 
Elkington with a son and heir. 

This was a contingency of which, 
in her wildest jealousy, she had 
never dreamt. She who had reigned 
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and ruled heiress of Elkington for 
one-and-twenty years, to be swindled 
of her inheritance, ousted from her 
throne, by the child of a stepmother 
whom she hated—a child who would 
be called her brother. She flung 
herself passionately on the ground, 
in a deluge of tears. She had fled to 
her own private and particular gar- 
den, into which no one ventured to 
fullow or molest her, since the moods 
of the heiress had become a subject 
of comment and observation in the 
house. There, in the shade, upon 
the velvet turf, with the splash of 
the fountain and the songs of the 
birds in her maddened ears, Ella 
gave free vent to the anguish of her 
soul, and utterance to convulsive 
sobs, which appeared to rend and 
tear the slight frame to the very 
centre. 

The turf was so smooth and soft, 
that the sound of approaching foot- 
steps was not heard, and before Ella 
could spring to her feet, or gather 
up the tresses of hair, which, es- 
eaped from the net which held them, 
were scattered in dire confusion al- 
most to her feet, she was surprised 
by the presence of an intruder on 
her privacy, and that intruder was 
Captain Blayne ! 

He had arrived at an inauspicious 
moment, for Miss Elkington was 
not one who could bear a witness to 
her agony and humiliation. It was 
a@ generous motive, nevertheless, 
which had caused him to seek her 
there. He, too, had heard the news 
which had blanched her cheek, and 
filled her heart with bitterness; and 
with an impulse of love which he 
could not restrain he had hastened 
to her side, to renew and confirm his 
expressions of attachment, to prove 
that the news, so unwelcome to both, 
had wrought no change in him. 

He found Ella in no mood to ap- 
preciate his generosity, or to listen 
to his love story. She angrily, al- 
most fiercely, bade him leave her to 
herself; she reproached him, with 
bitterness, for intruding on her pri- 
vacy ; and concluded with the words, 
‘Henceforth, Captain Blayne, we 
must be as strangers to one an- 
other.’ 

‘As you like, Miss Elkington,’ he 
said, stung to the quick by her 


words ; and raising his hat, he would 
have left her as abruptly as he came; 
but one glance at those tear-stained 
cheeks, at the downcast, swollen eye- 
lids, at the poor tangled hair, towards 
which the small hands furtively 
wandered, in the restlessness of mor- 
tified pride, made his heart bleed for 
the only woman he had ever loved; 
and, with a sudden impulse, he 
turned, and drawing her towards 
him, said, ‘ Ella! Ella! do not send 
me away; who has a better right to 
protect you than 1?” 

So you see that the young soldier’s 
heart was in the right place, and if 
the profession of his love was mixed 
with a little harmless braggadocio, we 
must remember that it was the lan- 
guage of his profession, and in the 
defence of aggrieved weakness that 
he proclaimed war. Ella had been 
no woman, could she have listened 
unmoved at such a moment to words 
of sympathy from beloved lips. Her 
head drooped for a moment on his 
shoulder, she felt the throbbings of 
the heart that loved her so truly and 
well; but she meant it for a farewell 
caress: with a perverted view of her 
position, she looked upon herself as 
humiliated, disgraced; and in low 
accents, which were full of the bit- 
terness of her heart, she said, ‘ But 
for your sister, Ernest, I would 
never have sent you away, but, as it 
is, we can only be strangers to one 
another— good-bye !’ 

And, with a passionate sob, she 
broke from him, although her heart 
was breaking as she did it, and flew 
to her own room, where she remained 
for the rest of the day. When she 
joined the family party at dinner- 
time, she was calm, stony, composed, 
and heard, without the slightest out- 
ward sign of emotion, that Captain 
Blayne had appeared and disap- 
peared as suddenly as he came, 
‘leaving no message,’ his sister 
added, pointedly, ‘ for any one.’ 

She wished Ella to conclude that 
he had slighted and neglected her, 
and that the possible difference in 
her position was the cause of his 
coldness. 

But Ella knew better than this, 
and the shaft fell harmless at her 
feet. She answered, coldly— 

‘Captain Blayne was no doubt of 
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the opinion, that a message through 
a third party would be superfluous, 
after the interview which he had 
with me alone. Perhaps your ready 
wit, in coupling it with his sudden 
departure, will supply the missing 
link. If not, I have the honour to 
inform you, that your brother was 
so good as to make me a proposal, 
which I was considerate enough to 
decline.’ 

Was it possible that this calm, 
self-possessed girl, who looked like 
a glassy lake on a still day, was 
capable of the stormy outburst of 
— in which we lately surprised 

er? Is it, indeed, true, that the 

still waters run deepest, and that 
underneath an unruffled surface, the 
turbulent soul hoards the concen- 
trated strength, that could not be 
released without danger to itself and 
others ? 

Day after day of weary expecta- 
tion, passed over that unhappy family 
party; while each member of it car- 
ried a load at his, or her heart which 
the expected event would either bit- 
terly increase, or altogether remove. 
The Squire wished as ardently that 
his expected child might prove a 
girl, as his wife did that she might 
live, the happy mother of a son, who 
would put the reins of power into 
her hands for many years to come. 
His remorse, for the injury he had 
done his daughter, was bitter and 
constant, and it had aged and broken 
him, until he was hardly to be re- 
cognized for the same man. 

‘The weariest day must have an 
end at last,’ and time brings in its 
hand the solution of every riddle 
which fate gives us to puzzle out. 
In the afternoon of that November 
morning, which we described in 
the commencement of the story, 
Ella, who had been visiting the poor, 
and carrying little dainties to the 
sick and aged, which were all the 
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sweeter as coming from loving and 
beloved hands, met a groom riding 
furiously in the direction of the 
county town. 

She knew, instinctively, what his 
errand must be, and she turned pale 
and faint: a few hours more, and 
her fate will be decided. 

‘ Oh, miss,’ said a woman to whom 
she had been talking about an ailing 
child—‘ oh, miss, we do all pray, to 
be sure, that it may not be a son and 
ar!’ 

‘ A son and heir !—a son and heir!’ 
said the young lady, musingly, as 
she threw off her hat and shawl; 
and then, flinging herself on her 
knees, with the whole strength ot 
her passionate soul, she also prayed 
that it might not be a son and heir. 

She dined with her father that 
evening once more alone—the poor, 
bent, saddened old man! She was 
lively, even gay, to cheer him, she 
said to herself—to console him, who, 
if he had injured her, had also lost 
his own happiness in the venture, 
and who was still her dear father, 
whom she would have once more for 
a little time to herself. 

They both sat up till late, the ac- 
counts of the invalid being duly ren- 
dered from time to time by Mrs. 
Elkington’s maid. The last report, 
before they retired for the night, 
was, that her lady was comfortable, 
and hoped they would all go to bed. 
The old man’s hand shook, and his 
voice faltered, as he bade his daughter 
‘ good night,’ but she was calm and 
unmoved. She went to bed and to 
sleep, while her fate trembled in the 
balance. A white face met her gaze 
as she opened her eyes in the morn- 
ing light, and white lips murmured 
the words— 

‘ Mrs. Elkington is dead, ma’am.’ 

‘And the child!’ said a hollow 
voice, sick with apprehension, in 
reply — And the child !’ 


(To be continued.) 
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A COURT LYRIC. 
By a Country Squire. 


KEEN east wind is blowing,—I can feel the nipping air 
Though I’m safe within my sanctum, deep ensconced within my chair ; 
So Jones bring in no callers, for I will not be at home 
Not even to an emperor or his Holiness of Rome. 
Heap coals in plenty on the fire, and wheel the table round ; 
The only place in all the house where peace is to be found. 
You hear, I’m not to be disturbed by either kith or kin, 
Be sure I have the letter-bag the moment it comes in. 
There’s Hector scratching at the door—quick, drive the brute away ; 
Why, what a wound! you poor blind hound,—No, Jones, we'll let him 
stay : 
There, stretch yourself at ease, old friend! Down, down, sir, make no riot! 
Jones, mind and shut the double doors—I will have peace and quiet. 


I cannot understand it, but I feel a cup too low, 

As if some horrid nuisance I should have to undergo ; 

A sort of brooding silence, as when Nature’s self is dumb, 

A hush before the tempest as it gathers strength to come. 

It may be but a whisper—the omens are but small ; 

I can feel, before I see it, the handwriting on the wall; 

My wife is bland as summer-air, without a fume or fret, 

My daughters all are duteous—my sons are’ not in debt; 

Still I own a grave suspicion, though I hate to note it down, 

Of a something like conspiracy to drag me up to town; 

To join the hurly-burly they’ve assurance to call ‘ sport,’ 

And that I’m to grace the levee, and mamma’s to go to court! 

And the girls to be presented with their furbelows and lace, 

Just to stare a modest woman for an instant in the face ; 

And I’m to pay the piper, and look as calm and cool 

As jf I had not gone express—express to play the fool ! 

From my own estate ejected, to be hustled and be hurried, 

Because a Prince and Princess have resolved on being married ; 
I’m sure I wish them every good, I’m certain none would doubt it, 
When they’ve been married twenty years they’ll know much more about it. 


Oh! for the times! the good old times—the days when I was young; 

When good blood spoke good English, nor debased the mother tonguc ; 

We'd peasants, yeomen, gentlemen, but neither ‘ muffs’ nor ‘ swells,’ 

But honest frieze, and sound broad cloth, not Folly’s cap and bells. 

The times are clearly out of joint, I see no signs of grace ; 

Why, sons will smoke their ‘ mild cigars’ right in their mother’s face ; 

And daughters must go here and there, and must do this and that, 

Plain men like me can never see the folly they’d be at. 

Boys dare to boast of loyalty without a grain within: 

Can they be loyal to the Crown who call the coinage ‘ tin?” 

Whene’er 7 named my father I used to call him so, 

But now the word’s the ‘ Governor’ or anything that’s iow; 

And when they want to cozen us, they boldly call us ‘ Bricks,’ 

As though our hearts had been baptized, like Thetis’ son, in Styx ; 

That woman did her: work by halves, so still the urchin feels, 

She dipp’d his head, perhaps his heart, but thought not of his heels. 
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The wind, I’m sure, is chopping round, I certainly feel better. 
T'll give the fire a rousing poke, and then complete my letter. 
That surely’s not the luncheon bell, and yet the clock’s at two: 
Well, Time’s quite right to run away, ’tis all he has to do. 

T’ve got my three good hours of grace—I’ll stretch them out to four. 
Now what’s the hurry-scurry there, along that corridor ? 

That rustle and that titter, that sound of smothered laughter, 

A man can’t even turn his head but all the troop flock after. 

Now all the crew are whispering. Here comes a knock quite low: 

‘ Papa, my dear, may we come in?’ I long to thunder, ‘ No!’ 

But I think I'll circumvent them yet—so in the blandest tone, 

* Why not just now I think, my loves, I wish to be alone.’ 

I’m sure I thought I’d laid the ghost, but now ’tis very plain 
They’ve but to speak and there it is as large as life again! 


Men may question of clairvoyance, alack and well-a-day ! 

Too well I know what women think—the very words they'll say ; 
The castles they’ve been building—the harping on one string 

About a doleful winter and a very cheerful spring ; 

And of all the foolish people who have just run up to town, 

And of all the idle gossip they’ve contrived to smuggle down ; 

All their stuff about ‘ Position, and ‘ Society’s great claims’ 

To me who am a country squire, and not a Squire of Dames! 

The boys too will thrust in their oars, speak out, and there’s the rub, 
‘ They know the snuggest Pied-d-terre and close beside the Club.’ 
Then comes a touch of sentiment. It chances you must know, sir, 
My first-born is Allegra, my youngest Penserosa. 

They never yet belied their names, friends style them Muse and Grace, 
One only gently strokes my hand, one flouts me in the face ; 

And instead of standing by me, as a good wife ought to do, 

*Tis—‘ I think we all should like to go, but leave it all to you!’ 
Well, it’s not much use my moping here—I feel it to my sorrow, 

If I don’t meet the thing to-day I must do so to-morrow. 


Time would fail me here to chronicle how long I stood at bay, 

But where there's no resistance, why a man can't have his way. 

*Twas the sapping and the mining that I had to undergo, 

And the plotting and the prating when I ventured to say, No. 

Still like an ancient Briton I bravely stood my ground, 

But cities oft must capitulate when close beleaguered round. 

Friends may well enough despise me, all consistency disparage, 

When it’s known we've all come up to town to celebrate this marriage. 
And when as loyal subjects we shall rally round the throne, 

I should like to see the girls and boys that fairly match my own. 
There’s one thing more I will maintain, with heart, and soul, and hand, 
* The wisest man that world e’er saw’ was born to be trepanned! 
When we meet in the Metropolis, pray don’t affect surprise, 

We can make (how many) happy; but how few can we make wise! 





BALLAD HISTORY: 






Che First Prince of Wales. 










( With an Mustration.) 


(“See proud castle that crowns a wild steep, 
Twice proud and twice royal, see, glassed in the deep: 


Whilst the king on the battlements musing alone, 
Thought makes twice a victor of foes overthrown. 


As the marches the battles that Cambria gave, 
The fancy of Edward sees glassed in the wave. 







* He mocked me from Snowdon, his mountain and tower: 
My vassal, Llewellyn, he mocked England’s power. 


* Then forward a thousand bold axe-men I sent, 
And o'er rocks, thorough woods, a wild roadway they rent. 


* My army marched freely o’er mountains, through vales, 
Till my sword reached the heart of the people of Wales. 



















* A brave foe, Llewellyn! he fell on the field, 
On the soil loved so well that he never could yield. 






* And the towers of Carnarvon I've built since that day, 
Yet the people frown on me—they are traitors at bay.” 















- > » - 








Then the king called a page: ‘ Now tell me, my boy, 
How the people of Cambria manifest joy ?’ 








‘In each house is a harp,’ the Welsh page quickly said, 
* And with joy in the house, sire, the harp-strings are played.” 






*’Tis well!’ said the king: ‘they have peace, they have joy. 
Sing they now?’ ‘All are mute, cries the Cambrian boy. 






‘ By the rood,’ swore the king, ‘ but their songs I wild hear : 
Let Hoel the Harper before me appear. 










‘Ho! minstrel, sing now what you list, so your song, 
Like the air of your mountains, be healthful and strong. 






‘ Tf legends hold truth, for the sake of truth sing 
The future before me, in numbers, to bring.’ 





















To the crowned King of England then, loudly and clear, 
Brave man, honest harper! sang Hoel the Seer. 









Ballad History : the First Prince of Wales. 


In the night of the future, O king! would you pry, 
And know what is known to the bard’s second sight, 
Down the vistas of time you shall follow mine eye, 
And see the shapes forming where all seemeth night ; 
For Merlin, the sayer of sooth and of doom, 
Has shown us the oncoming days ere they come. 


















And I, through the night, when the morrow’s wild morn 
Was the last our Llewellyn in Cambria lived, 
Sang: ‘ As wind-wrested trees from the mountains are torn, 
From the brow of Llewellyn his crown should be rived.’ 
And this harp still was sounding when Bluit’s last fight 
Died out like a storm in the darkness of night. 


* When the money of England shall change anv be round, 
in London a Cambrian prince shall be crowned, 
Anv our mountains the birthplace anv cradle must be 
Of the Prince Wha shall rule o’er the starmp Hypmri.’ 





















Cried the king, ‘ May all Welshmen now join in your song, 
Royal Harper, as title to you shall belong. 


* Born of peace that has followed the turmoil of war, 
The people may have what their prophet foresaw.’ 


Then Edward he summoned the truest of queens 
Through wild winter’s rugged and bitterest scenes. 


She came, Eleanore, at her high lord’s behest, 
Nor paused till Carnarvon’s proud bower gave her rest. 


And such joy came as ne’er filled that castle before, 
For a new prince is born to the Queen Eleanore. 


Then the conqueror summoned the marchers of Wales, 
Summoned chiefs from their mountains, the lords from their vales. 


And the people came too, round the castle to see 
The king, and to hear what the king shall decree. 















* * 






First came, on a terrace that o’erlooked the throng, 
Alone, the king’s harper, and rose loudly his song. 


His words, as a storm takes the sounds in the air, 
The people took up as a national prayer. 


* Wihen the money of England shall change anv be round, 
En Lonvon a Cambrian prince shall be crowned, 
Anv our mountains the birthplace and cradle must be 
Of the Prince wha shall rule o’er the stormy Kymri.’ 


= * * - . 








Ballad History : the First Prince of Wales. 


Advanced then King Edward, his child raising high, 
Whilst the Queen Eleanore in her beauty stood by. 


‘ Behold,’ cried the king, ‘ how your prophecy runs, 
And crowns Prince of Wales this, the last of your sons. 


‘ Born on Cambria’s soil, this child I decree 
The first Prince of Wales crowned in London shall be. 


¢A Welshman! your mountains his cradle have been: 
To Wales the queen gave him. Long life to the queen!’ 


From the men rose a shout, and the women they smiled: 
* He is ours,’ cried the marchers—‘ our prince and our child. 


‘ O’er our hearts he shall rule, o’er our hills and our vales: 
Long life, joy, and honour to our Epwarp of Wales.’ 


H.K. J. 
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PRESENTATIONS AND COURT BALLS ABROAD. 
A Reminiscence. 


were settled in Munich for 

two years, a large, happy party 

of merry young people. Our apart- 
ment was fresh and pretty, the walls 
and ceilings artistically painted, its 
situation central; our servants, half 
English, half German, good; our 
time divided between sight-seeing, 
picture-gazing, church-going, and 
studying with, or for, the staff of 
masters of music, painting, German, 
&c., or more learned professors of 
Latin, Greek, and Oriental tongues, 
whose services we had commanded 
for prices that seemed to us Lon- 
doners ridiculous. Thus employed, 
or amused, we hardly needed society. 
Nevertheless, the beautiful, charm- 
ing wife of our minister had intro- 
duced us to some of the leading 
German families, and in accordance 
with the Bavarian custom, for the 
last comer to call upon the residents, 
we had left our cards upon all those 
who constituted what is termed ‘ the 
Society.’ It was some little time 
before we could bring ourselves, un- 
titled as we were, to make the first 
advances to people of rank; but 
after all we had been long enough in 
Germany to define a German baron’s 
position accurately, and not to over- 
estimate a count; for unless belong- 
ing to some of the great families of 
the empire, or of the old Freiherrs, 
these titles are seldom more than 
equivalent to our esquire, and a 
baron or count’s position varies in 
his own country, like that of the 
commoner here—according to his 
fortune, connections, or fashion. 
There was no medium ten years ago 
at Munich between ‘the Society’ 
composed of the court, the diplo- 
matic bodies, and all these princes, 
counts, and barons—a c ed 
circle, into which no professional 
man, such as lawyers, physicians, 
&c., penetrated—and the professors 
and bourgeoisie. Now we had seen 
and known something of professorial 
life, and delighted in the cultivated 
minds, refined taste and feelings of 
many a Herr Professor; but their 
wives and daughters, with rare ex- 
ceptions, though good, estimable 


women, had no ideas beyond the 
household cares and work with 
which their hands were hardened and 
their time occupied ; and we could 
not assimilate with them, and did 
not desire to see much more of 
them, so that into ‘ the Society’ we 
went. 

‘You will be presented at court, 
of course,’ said our friends. Alarm- 
ing idea! to a mother with so many 
unmarried daughters, who, with her 
English ideas of court costume, saw 
visions of dresses from twenty to 
thirty pounds a-piece. The English 
matron, therefore, prudently _hesi- 
tated. But two or three months’ 
quiet intercourse with the Bavarian 
world during Advent, when one 
house or another was open to us for 
tea and conversation every day in 
the week, soon convinced us that if 
we wished to keep the footing we 
had gained, to be deemed respect- 
able, and thoroughly to enjoy the 
coming gaieties of the carnival, we 
must be presented at court. Ac- 
cordingly the necessary preliminaries 
were arranged, and it was very con- 
veniently settled that our presenta- 
tion to King Max and Queen Marie 
should take place at the state ball 
on the 15th of January, for which 
festivity the card of invitation duly 
arrived, including the whole of what 
the French always termed our ‘trés 
nombreuse famille.’ 

The least vain of women, the 
most indifferent of her sex to admi- 
ration, will confess to some interest 
in a wreath and ball-dress: we 
frankly admitted to each other im- 
mense anxiety on the subject. In 
the crowded rooms of St. James’s or 
the Tuileries you may be lost 
amongst numbers, the eye of royalty 
may never chance to rest upon you 
at all; but at a German court, where 
the monarch, to a certain extent, is 
acquainted with all his guests, the 
case is very different ; and it was well 
for us that Bavarian fashion, like the 
French, prescribed the greatest sim- 
plicity for the ‘ young lady,’ and 
discountenanced any attempt on her 
part to emulate the costliness and 
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magnificence in dress of the married 
woman, else, in our desire to look 
well, and do honour to the occasion, 
we might have been led to 

trate some folly. But no! 

of the finest, freshest tarlatan mus- 
lin, with Paris wreaths of white 
roses mixed with a few green leaves, 
were deemed all that was desirable, 
whilst the rich white silk and head- 
dress of Honiton point and white 
feathers well became the still-hand- 
some matron of the party. 

We were dressed, and had entered 
that unrivalled ball-room in the new 
part of the by half-past seven 
o'clock. though it is more than 
ten years ago, the gay and brilliant 
scene is fresh as ever before me. 
The proportions of that fine room, 
its exquisite painting and decora- 
tions, and the beauty of its inlaid 
floor, would at any other time have 
engaged our attention; but now the 
groups of beautifully-dressed women, 
the gay uniforms of the officers, and 
the variety of diplomatic costumes, 
gave life and animation to the scene 
Which ordinary balls can never 
afford. 

The two galleries at either end ot 


the room were crowded with spec- 
tators. At the right-hand side of 


the u of the room we 
deecrigg  Matame de S******e, the 
Russian ambassadress, who, in the 
absence of our minister and his wife 
from Munich, was to present us. 
She was a kind little woman, no 
longer young, but with remains of 
very good looks; and it was said, 
that when she was first presented to 
old King Ludwig, he was struck 
with her appearance, and paid her 
the doubtful compliment of saying— 

‘If a a ph ew | years ago, 
T’d have had you painted. 

King Ludwig’s room of beauties 
is well known to the British traveller, 
who in his highly-moral character 
is scandalized at shown what 
he imagines to be portraits of ladies 
of doubtful character, whilst the real 
fact is, that, with the exception of 
the far- famed Lola, whose picture 
has long since been removed, they 
were ~— of them of ladies of con- 
dition, Ludwig’s own daughters-in- 
law, the wives of two of our minis- 
ters, &c., amongst them. The fair, 
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innocent-looking face of a certain 
English countess, it is true, was there, 
but she had been living quietly as 
the wife of a German baron when 
that picture was taken. We paid 
these rooms, which opened into the 
ball-room, a visit in the course of 
the evening. Lola’s portrait was 
still there then, but veiled by a 
green silk curtain. Her sayings and 
doings were yet fresh in people’s 
memories, and one could not help 
being amused, and even sometimes 
sympathizing ‘with her saucy ways. 
She waged war against the Jesuits, 
and set at nought the pride and 
etiquette of the grandees of Munich, 
who in return hated her most cor- 
dially, and never forgave her for 
having made their king and their 
country ridiculous at a time when 
all Europe was so seriously occupied 
in 1848. They even attributed the 
revolution, to which they were no 
friends, to her, and many a story is 
told of the effects produced by her 
fatal influence. 

A certain upholsterer, named 
Krebs (Anglice, Crab), whose ways, 
like the crab in the fable, were per- 
haps open to remark, had been com- 
missioned by King Ludwig to farnish 
three rooms in her villa in the Barrer 
Strasse — two sitting-rooms and a 
boudoir. They were exquisitely 
fitted up with blue satin, gilding, 
mirrors, &c.; but when the bill was 

resented, 12,000 florins (1000/.), the 

ing refused to pay a charge that 
seemed to him monstrous, and Lola, 
with the energy that characterized 
her, expressed her opinion by throw- 
ing something very considerable at 
Kreb’s head. 

‘Madam,’ said the offended up- 
holsterer, ‘ that will cost you more 
than if you had paid the 12,000 
florins.’ 

He immediately began circulating 
stories against her, and said that the 
king was spending large sums of 

ublic money upon a foreigner. The 
bi ll was paid, in the hopes of silencing 
him, but not before the seed was 
sown which produced so plentiful a 
crop of unpleasant results. 

to return, however, to the ball- 
room. It was filling ‘fast, and the 
officers of two regiments in the blue 
and white uniform of Bavaria had 
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already ranged themselves behind 
the handsome crimson satin and gilt 
fauteuils, which are placed round the 
room about two or three yards’ dis- 
tance from the wall. The Bavarian 
ladies had stationed themselves ac- 
cording to their rank on one side of 
the room, whilst the diplomatic 
bodies, and strangers and foreigners, 
were dis in order upon the 
other. e had not long to wait, 
for royalty is ever punctual; but if 
we had had, ample amusement was 
afforded by merely looking around 
us. Here was the pope’s nuncio, 
with purple silk stockings and close- 
fitting dress ; his clear, pale face and 
gentlemanlike bearing strongly con- 
trasted with the dark, swarthy 
visages of his two secretaries, who, 
clad in complete black, looked quite 
out of place in that gay scene, and 
inspired one with a feeling of repul- 
sion; there, the Austrian minister, 
an Esterhazy, in the simple mag- 
nificence of an Hungarian magnate, 
his dark dress, relieved by jewels, 
looking distinguished amongst the 
reds and blues and gold-broidered 
coats of his neighbours, and in equal 
simplicity, his first attaché, in the 
well-known white uniform of Aus- 
tria; to our right a group of high- 
born officers, the light grey and 
green of the Imperial rifles of 
Austria, the dark blue and red of 
Prussia mingling with the Hano- 
verian and Baden colours; and not 
far from them the tall figure of 
Count B——, a mediatized prince, 
with a diamond star and orders of 
the grand mastership of the Knights 
of Malta. 

But soon the doors at the upper 
end of the room were thrown open, 
and, preceded by their chamber- 
lains, and. followed by their pages, 
the king and queen entered, accom- 
— by the Prince and Princess 

uitpold, and Prince Adalbert, then 
unmarried, the youngest of King 
Ludwig’s sons. King Max wore 
the uniform of the Chevaux Legers, 
dark green turned up with red, 
which suited his slight but some- 
what stiff figure. Luitpold, short, 
plain, but with the most charming 
expression in the world, was in the 
dark blue of the artillery; Adal- 
bert, tall, fair, and fat, in the light 
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blue of the royal guard. The royal 
y made the tour of the rooms. 
he peers and peeresses of the 
realm first claimed their attention, a 
few gracious words being spoken to 
each. They then turned to the 
ambassadors and their wives, and 
when his Majesty reached us we 
were presented by Mde. de S******e 
in this order: ‘Madame A—., 
Mesdemoiselles ses filles;’ and we 
curtsied as low as we could. He 
first addressed the married lady in 
perfectly good English, asking how 
she liked Munich, and various other 
questions; then turning to us, said, 
* Are you fond of dancing?’ and on 
our responding, added, ‘I hope you 
will have plenty this evening’ 
This little ceremony was scarcely 
concluded when, by the same door 
through which we had entered, 
came the ‘Old Court, as it was 
called, the Dowager Duchess of 
Leuchtenberg, the widow of Eugéne 
Beauharnais, the Princess Edward 
of Saxe-Altenberg, and the King of 
Greece and his suite, then spending 
the winter in Munich. King Max 
immediately went forward and re- 
ceived his guests, and as he shook 
hands with his royal brother in the 
middle of that large room, the effect 
was really very striking. Otho 
wore the picturesque Albanian 
dress, as did several of his suite. 
His jacket was of light blue, richly 
embroidered in silver; the skirt ot 
the finest, whitest cambric; his 
dagger and sword hilt studded with 
jewels. Plain in face, with a some- 
what sad expression, which 
away when he spoke; slightly 
made, rather above the middle 
height; in that dress, at least, he 
was far from being the insignificant- 
looking personage so many travel- 
lers are pleased to represent him. 
One of his suite, scarcely less mag- 
nificent than the king, in crimson 
and gold, a fine, handsome-looking 
man, attracted attention. He dis- 
appeared before many weeks 
elapsed, it having been found that, 
though about the person of his 
sovereign, he was implicated in one 
of those numerous conspiracies or 
intrigues perpetually being woven 
about the unfortunate Otho. 
King Max resumed his walk 
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round the room, and we were pre- 
sented to the queen, who was too 
shy to address us in English. She 
was a most attractive-looking little 
person, and there was a charm in 
the expression of her deep-blue eye 
which made every one pronounce 
her handsome, although she was 
far from being. regularly beautiful. 
Her sister-in-law, the Princess Luit- 

ld, had greater pretensions to 
aol but the Austrian mouth 
marred her charms. She is a prin- 
cess of the Grand Ducal House of 
Tuscany, and on this evening was 
dressed exactly like the queen, in 
white- watered silver silk, with 
wreaths of roses and trimming of 
the same intermixed with diamonds, 
which glittered among the flowers 
like dewdrops, a toilette at once 
simple and rich. The Duchess of 
Leuchtenberg followed them, blaa- 
ing in diamonds and emeralds, with 
the remains of great personal 


beauty; and, although upwards of 
seventy, with a figure so young, a 
neck and shoulders still so fair and 
rounded, that, if you stood behind 
her, you expec 


ted to see a young 
and lovely face. Nothing could be 
more gracious than her reception of 
us. She conversed with us some 
time, and linked to the past, as she 
was, by all the associations her hus- 
band’s name inspired, she had for 
us an historic interest far beyond 
that which mere royalty could in- 
spirs. Even the jewels she wore 
belonged to Josephine, and we after- 
wards saw and admired on her the 
celebrated and matchless parure of 
pearls which she inherited from her 
mother-in-law, now passed into the 
imperial family of Russia, her son 
having married and become natu- 
ralized there. 

It was said that King Otho’s visit 
to Munich that year had reference 
to the question of the Greek succes- 
sion. He as little thought, when 
standing near his “aunt, that her 
descendant would be proposed to 
fill his place during his lifetime as 
we that the infant Prince Alfred of 
England would be Greece’s favoured 
choice. Eugéne Beauharnais, brave, 
handsome, honourable, was deeply 
mourned by his wife, and his pre- 
mature death (for he was little 
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more than forty) caused the same 
grief among the ple of his 
adopted country as that of the late 
Prince Consort here, between whom 
and the statue of the prince, by 
Thorwaldsen, travellers trace a 
strange resemblance. In little 
more than a year from this evening 
the duchess was no more. Her 
illness was very short. Some said 
it was inflammation of the lungs; 
others that an abscess that had 
formed in the head «fter her hus- 
band’s death, from suppressed tears 
when she was unable to weep, had 
suddenly ceased to discharge, and 
had thus caused her death. What- 
ever it was, she was much lamented 
by her family and by the poor, to 
whom she was very charitable. 
Her body was laid in state, and was 
a ghastly sight, for the habitual use 
of rouge had seamed and scarred 
the once fair cheek. Her obsequies 
were celebrated with great pomp, 
and she was laid beside her hus- 
band in a vault in St. Michael’s 
Church, and masses were said there 
for the repose of her soul, the court 
and diplomatic bodies attending in 
uniform, the ladies invited to be 
present covered with long mourn- 
ing veils. An altar raised upon 
eight or nine steps, and hung with 
black velvet, was placed in the 
middle of the choir, her coronet 
upon it, and her scutcheons, styles, 
and titles displayed around it. The 
gay uniforms of the court, the 
glitter of the arms and helmets of 
the military contrasted strangely 
with the black hangings of the 
church. Yet the coup d’ail was 
imposing: the reflections it sug- 
gested no less so. And as the 
strains of solemn music rose and 
swelled through the sacred edifice, 
the marble figure of the deceased 
duke seemed to look down with a 
grave indifference upon the scene, 
whilst the beautiful figure of History 
beside it still looked up from her 
pen as if there was nothing new to 
record. 

The presentations over, Mde. de 
S———e expressed herself much 
pleased that all had gone off so 
well. The ball opened with a polo- 
naise of the royal personages and 
one or two of the ministers’ wives. 
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The king danced the first quadrille 
with the Prussian minister’s wife, 
the queen with the Austrian minis- 
ter opposite to him; but all these 
points of etiquette once observed, 
these royal personages went about, 
talking to such of their guests as 
they chose to honour with as much 
ease as any private individual might 
do. The English party received 
much of the royal attention, the 
king conversing with the elder lady 
for some time, speaking of his visit 
to England, at the time of the 
queen’s coronation, incognito. He 
was greatly struck with Warwick 
Castle, and the appearance of the 
Thames, by which they arrived in 
the metropolis. His English was 
excellent, his phrases well con- 
structed, his comprehension equally 
quick. The facility of the whole 
family for languages is something 
remarkable. On a subsequent occa- 
sion we heard the king converse 
with equal readiness in five different 
tongues—English, French, German, 
Italian, and Modern Greek—chang- 
ing from one to the other without the 
least hesitation or comfusion. The 
expression of his face was clever, 
but anxious, and he had a habit of 
knitting his brows from time to 
time, rather awful when one re- 
membered he was a king. 

Two things struck us at this ball 
—the paucity of beauty and the 
number and value of the jewels 
worn. The Prussian saying of 
‘Titel ohne Mittel’ (title without 
means) is not applicable to the 
Bavarian and Bohemian nobility, 
who are, many of them, very 
wealthy. But even those who are 
not possess fine jewels, heirlooms 
handed down with jealous care. 
Four or five rows of costly pearls, 
with a clasp of brilliants, might be 
seen round the fair throat of many 
a young girl otherwise most simply 
dressed 


At eleven o’clock the supper was 
served in rooms, the walls of 
which were painted in fresco, The 
innermost was laid for the royal 
personages, ambassadors and their 
wives, and the highest grandees; 
the second, containing innumerable 
round tables, was appropriated to 
the general company ; and the third 


to the officers, who supped stand- 
ing. 

In England the queen’s commis- 
sion gives a man at once a place in 
society: in Bavaria comparatively 
few of the officers belonged to ‘ the 
society.’ It was easy to know those 
who did from their conversing in 
French, the language of the court. 
We had been much amused in the 
course of the evening watching a 
quadrille which was composed al- 
most entirely of officers. In the 
figure of L’Eté they advanced and 
retired with such military Eeaee, 
that they formed a strong blue line, 
which it seemed as if the ladies 
dancing opposite to them would be 
unable to break; and as they were 
ail dressed exactly alike, in light- 
blue tunics, white trousers, and 
shoes, one might have taken them 
for of a ballet. 

The supper began with fish and 
soup, then cutlets and roasts, &., 
and was served on plate and china 
alternately, and admirably waited 
upon. Between twelve and one 
everybody was gone. 

About three weeks later we were 
presented to the ex-king, Ludwig, 
and Queen Theresa, being received 
by them in the evening, in a small 
drawing-room, as they passed out 
from their dinner. 

We had looked forward to this 
interview with much interest, cu- 
rious to see, face to face, a monarch 
who had done so much for his 
country—had raised art in Bavaria 
to a standard far beyond that of 
most other lands—and whose cha- 
racter we had imperfectly known, 
and, like our coun , entirely 
misunderstood until many months’ 
residence amongst a people with 
whom he is justly popular had 
shown us how much cause they had 
for gratitude to a sovereign who, 
but perhaps for a short-lived folly, 
might have been reigning over them 
still. He might, it is true, have 
found it hard to make the conces- 
sions that 1848 demanded from all 
rulers; but then, but for the un- 
fortunate circumstances of the mo- 
ment, these concessions might have 
been asked in a different spirit, and 
yielded with that grace which can- 
not accompany compulsion. Lud- 
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wig’s follies, however, are now for- 
gotten. The Bavarians retain a 

1 sense of improvements in 
their condition, as lasting and great 
as the monuments he will leave 
behind to all the world of his taste 
for art, and his munificence as a 
patron. 

We were, however, disappointed 
in our reception. We had expected 
the king to be, as he usually was, 
we were told, jocose and lively, and 
found him only odd and fidgety; 
in person ‘a lean and slippered 
pantaloon,’ save that he was in 
uniform and stars. He spoke 
English, but with difficulty. The 
queen, dignified and polite, ad- 

us in French. We were 
glad when it was over. But a few 
days later we received an invitation 
to repair to the Wittelsbacher Pa- 
lace and inspect an album presented 
to him by the artists of Germany. 

One of the chief advantages of 
going to court in Germany we 
found to be the admission it gave 
us to all that was to be seen, and to 
the religious and court ceremonies 
to which the casual traveller can 
seldom, if ever, have access. 

The state ball just described was, 
of course, upon a large scale, and 
included everybody who had any 
sort of claim to go to court, but the 
Kammer, or queen’s private balls, 
given every other Wednesday whilst 
the carnival lasted, were limited in 
Di . They were composed of 
the élite of the nobility and such 
strangers as their Majesties chose 
to invite. It being contrary to 
etiquette for the monarch to appear 
before the representatives of other 
sovereigns en bourgeois, the diplo- 
matic body are excluded from these 
entertainments, except at tho last 
ball of the season, when the difficulty 
is overcome by every one wearing a 
domino. 

__ A variety of circumstances, which 
it is needless to enter upon, com- 
bined to procure for us an unusual 
share of attention from the court, 
and we received invitations for all 
these pleasant balls whilst we re- 
mained at Munich. They were 
given in the queen’s apartment at 
the very top of the palace, as it 
seemed to us, for we kept mounting 
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and mounting until we reached the 
first of the suite of five rooms thrown 
open for the evening. Here we 
lingered a little, every dancing gen- 
tleman and lady receiving a card 
with the programme of dances upon 
it, and here the engagements for 
the evening are formed. The popu- 
lar young ladies are speedily beset 
with, ‘May I have the honour of 
the second waltz,’ or the ‘ sixth 
polka ?’ &c., and rapidly the card is 
filled up by those who are at- 
tractive or well dressed! or desirable 
matches! but many a girl may sit 
down all night at a Bavarian ball, 
whilst the married ladies are danc- 
ing, and often do when the dancing 
men are in the minority. At the 
Kammer balls care was taken to 
equalize the sexes, and they were 
therefore always enjoyed by tho 
Munich débutantes. Unlike the 
French and Austrians, the Bavarian 
asks no one to dance to whom he 
has not been previously introduced, 
and is as punctilious on this point 
as the stiffest Englishman could 
desire. 

Passing into the second room, we 
awaited the royal party, the ladies 
on one side of the room, the gentle- 
men on the other, and at seven o’clock 
the king and queen entered, the 
former speaking to the gentlemen, 
the latter to some few of the ladies, 
who acknowledge the honour by a 
very deep curtsy. We could not 
help being surprised at hearing some 
of the ladies’ remarks upon her Ma- 
jesty’s dress. She seemed gratified, 
however, by the admiration of it, 
and on several subsequent occasions 
we heard her notice that of others; 
indeed, after a time, we discovered 
that it was almost as essential to 
say, ‘ What a charming toilette you 
have this evening!’ to the great 
ladies, as, ‘I hope you are quite 
well.” Our ideas of politeness were 
certainly very much upset. Togoup 
and talk toa person of very superior 
rank is deemed a liberty in England 
if not justified by intimate acquaint- 
ance, but was a there. Fora 
young girl to observations upon 


a married lady’s dress can scarcely be 
done here, but there was considered 
polite. The ball opened, as usual, 
with a polonaise in the beautiful 
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oval room built by Ludwig: the 
walls are exquisitely painted, but 
present, perhaps, a flat and bare ap- 
pearance. At either end were two 
semicircular raised seats, one set re- 
served for the Queen and Duchesses 
of Tuscany and Leuchtenberg, then 

resent, the latter resplendent with 
jewels as usual. At ten o'clock 
supper was served in the adjoining 
room, and no supper-room ever 
presented so fairy-like an aspect as 
that to which we were then intro- 
duced. It was a lofty and spacious 
apartment, painted in white and a 
delicate blue, which candlelight 
turned toa soft green, a tint pecu- 
liarly refreshing to the eyes after 
the glare and brilliancy of the ball- 
room; but its chief attraction con- 
sisted in the twelve magnificent 
orange trees which it contained, and 
round each of which a table was 
arranged bearing the supper, and 
capable of accommodating ten or 
twelve guests. Here, whilst the 
weary dancers rested their feet and 
refreshed themselves in other ways, 
the dark-green foliage threw a 
grateful shade upon the table, and 
the scent of the orange blossoms,— 
the bowery effect of the whole room, 
invested the usually matter-of-fact 
business of supping with an air of 
poetry and refinement. 

Previous to this, ices in the form 
of fruits, and sweetmeats, such as 
* oranges and marrons glacés,’ had 
been handed round, and between 
the dancing, which was resumed 
with more spirit than ever after 
supper, hot negus and cool drinks 
were followed at the last by little 
cups of bouillon. 

One of these entertainments of 
course resembled another, and the 
déjeuner dansant was but a ball 
given in the day-time; although it 
was certainly a novelty to us to have 
to put on ball dresses before noon, 
for the hour of invitation was a 
quarter before eleven, but we were 
respited, happily, until twelve. 
Snow fell as we drove to the palace ; 
only two of our party ventured to 
brave daylight in evening costume ; 
but we found the rooms as well 
filled as usual, the toilettes being 
wy the same as for a ball, 

right colours perhaps predominat- 
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ing over white, and wreaths of fresh 
flowers or ivy being worn instead 
of artificial by those who had no 
jewels. 

Chocolate was handed round al- 
most immediately after our arrival, 
and at three o’clock the déjeuner was 
served under the orange trees, be- 
ginning with English oysters—an 
expensive rarity in Munich, which 
many of the Bavarians surveyed 
with disgust—and ending with ice 
and an excellent cup of coffee. 
After this, dancing began again, and 
when evening closed in, the curtains 
were let down and the chandeliers 
lighted, and the room presented 
the appearance of an ordinary ball. 
The queen and some of the great 
ladies then retired to exchange their 
faded wreaths for artificial ones, as 
one or two had done earlier, re- 
placing the weighty tiaras or circlets 
of diamonds, which they could not 
dance in, by flowers. 

At nine o’clock the cotillon was 
over, and we went home with a 
feeling of having lived at the palace. 

It pleased the king to think this 
daylight ball was a novelty to his 
English guests, and he several times 
asked them if they did not ‘ think 
it astrange custom;’ and so, indeed, 
they did, to see serious people 
ing away a whole day. There was 
the minister,1 Von der Pfordten, 
short, stout, and ordinary-looking, 
waltzing in spectacles, elderly gene- 
rals and portly matrons intent on 
the same business. 

Out of doors the ground was co- 
vered with snow, and from the ele- 
vated position of these rooms, above 
even the theatre, which is close to 
the palace, we could see over the 
tops of the houses, far beyond the 
town, to where the flat plains of 
Bavaria, with their sombre forests 
of fir, extended, till bounded in the 
far distance by a shadowy range of 
snhow-cap’ mountains. The still 
life beyond, and the animation around, 
were fit themes for moralizing for 
those (but they were very few in 
number) who took no part in the 
dance. 

At this time the royal family of 
Bavaria were young and loved danc- 
ing: like true Germans, they enjoyed 
these balls, for there, untrammelled 
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by etiquette, they could choose their 
own partners, and to their guests 
generally they sank the prince in 
the host, mixing freely, and sitting 
down by any lady with whom they 
wished to converse. To foreigners 
they were always attentive, and the 
English sisters had more than once 
a king for a r. On one occa- 
sion King engaged the elder 
and his brother the youngest sister. 
‘ Ah, said Luitpold, as he took his 
place opposite the king, ‘ two bro- 
thers and two sisters,’ das wird sehr 
nett seyn (that will be very neat). 
‘ You understand German,’ said the 
king, seeing his young partner smile; 
and thus began the conversation 
which she had been secretly dread- 
ing, and which was carried on about 
the theatres, and other topics of the 
day, with so. much ease that she 
quite enjoyed the dance, which but 
for the honour she would have fain 
declined. 

Otho also, in spite of Lord Pal- 
merston’s little affair of Don Pacifico 
which made his subjects so angry, 
paid the English attention; but he 
was then out of health and spirits, 
and gave them the impression of 
being an unhappy man. 

To the last Kammer ball of the 
season the diplomatic bodies were 
invited, the gentlemen being or- 
dered to wear dominos, the ladies 
fancy dresses, and officers a short 
Venetian cloak over their uniforms. 
We saon found, however, that the 
fancy dress was optional with the 
ladies, although it was considered 
acompliment to the queen to wear 
one if she did. We had imagined 
that the many-coloured dominos 
would give great liveliness to the 
ball, but the general effect was any- 
thing but good; many individuals 
looked either ridiculous, or as if 
they had come in their dressing- 
gowns. The king wore a dark-blue 
satin domino, with a blonde cape 
over it. Prince Adalbert looked 
hot in crimson satin. Few of the 

ies were in complete fancy dress, 
many being satisfied with having 
their hair powdered and turned back 
over a cushion, or with looping up 
their dresses over coloured petti- 
coats, to which they applied the 
Universal term ‘rococo.’ ‘There were 
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three ladies, the Princesses Ettingen 
and Aurersberg, and another, who 
distinguished themselves by their 
costume, semi-masculine, semi-mili- 
tary, which they designated as that 
of Mousquetaires de la Reine; but 
their coats of green cloth laced with 
gold, cocked hats and stocks, and 
waistcoats, were neither becoming 
nor suitable to a ball-room; and fast 
young ladies of the nineteenth cen- 
tury would certainly eschew the 
manly attire at balls at least— 
vivandiéres, and such questionable 
costume—if they had seen how ill 
these three ladies looked after danc- 
ing in these hot and trying dresses. 

At this last ball some old German 
dances are generally revived, and 
others manufactured impromptu: of 
the latter kind was the ‘ Ladies’ 
Chain,’ with a sudden stop in it, 
when every one took a tour de valse 
with the person he found himself 
opposite to; and of the former was 
the ‘ Tempéte,’ as disorderly and 
confused an affair as its name indi- 
cated, which no one seemed to 
know, and which every one seemed 
to enjoy in the same way that we 
occasionally do ‘ Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley ’ in England. 

We took our leave of these rooms, 
the scene of so much hospitality and 
kindness, with real regret, and felt 
that sadness one always experiences 
when pleasant days are past, and 
one knows not whether any more 
will ever be spent in the same place. 

‘Il n’y aque les montagnes qui 
ne se rencontrent pas,’ was the con- 
solatory remark of a friend who 
like ourselves was leaving Bavaria’s 
gay and interesting capital, perhaps 
for ever. ‘ We may meet again else- 
where.’ And we were glad to think 
we might; for we meet the friends 
made in the sunny hours of life with 
greater eagerness again than those 
we have known in sorrow. Our 
faces were set homewards, and after 
lingering amidst the mountains and 
lakes of the Tyrol and Switzerland, we 
reached Paris a few days before the 
emperor marked the anniversary of 
the coup d'état by entering Paris in 
triumph at the head of his troops 
through the Are de |’Etoile. 

Our request to be presented to 
him was answered by tickets for the 
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first ball he had given as emperor. 
It was small, not more than eight 
hundred invitations being issued, 
and, as a French lady whom we 
stood near told us, very select (bien 
compose), very different from those 
of his presidentship. It was with 
mingled feelings we entered for the 
first time the historic walls of the 
Tuileries. At any other moment 
the noble face of Marie Antoinette, 
and the childish graces of the hap- 
less Dauphin would have risen up 
before us; but then, with a Napo- 
leon and an emperor again upon the 
scene, with names sounding in our 
ears recalling the Empire and all its 
glories, we could only think of the 
days when Josephine presided over 
her court of newly-made nobles ; 
when Queen Hortense was there with 
her eldest child, whose premature 
death was the cause of such bitter 
sorrow even to Napoleon himself, 
and which Josephine looked upon as 
sealing her fate. We looked around 
the Salle des Maréchaux at the busts 
of great men, and the portraits of 
those marshals with every one of 
whom we had some individual 
association. Here was Soult, re- 
membered as a child, conspieuous 
in the coronation procession of 
Queen Victoria, and Ney, whose 
tragical fate seemed so unjustly 
deserved, and Lannes, whose title of 
Due de Montebello recalled to us 
Madame Lannes and Madame Junot 
congratulating themselves, not only 
on their newly acquired dignities, 
but upon their titles being the 
prettiest. 

‘And what title have you got? 
asks Madame Junot. 

‘Oh, a charming one!’ replies 
Madame Lannes; ‘ Duchesse de 
Montebello. Yours and mine are 
the prettiest on the list.’ 

After all, what’s in a name? 
Who thinks of Soult as Duke of Dal- 
matia, or Ney as Prince of Moskwa? 
The name under which a man’s 
laurels are won is that which con- 
fers real rank upon him. 

We had been told that the invita- 
tion to the ball was to be con- 
sidered tantamount to a presenta- 
tion. Finding the Salle des Maré- 
chaux full, we turned back to the 
long room before it, and took our 
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place where there was most space 
to await the emperor’s round. As 


with his brilliant suite had a 
effect as he advanced between the 
bordering of well-dressed women, 
preceded by the Duc de Bassano. 
The Duke was a fine-looking man 
but the eyes of all were fixed upon 
the pale, careworn face of him who 
followed, and who, as he walked 
slowly forward, with eyes bent 
down, scarce seemed to see or to 
acknowledge the salutations made 
to him. Ten years of success and 
prosperity have greatly improved 
the emperor in appearance: he 
has gained flesh; the hues of health 
have replaced the sallow tints 
of his complexion; he even looks 
younger; his expression is more 
animated ; his eyes no longer seek 
the ground. Those who saw him 
for the first time in 1852 and 1853, 
and only again after an interval of 
many years, must be struck with 
this change in him. Then, all he 
had toiled for, all that he unceas- 
ingly desired, and never lost sight ot 
during years of trial and varied for- 
tunes, was at last within his reach. 
He touched the prize, he held the 
wand of power in his hand; but who 
could tell then whether time would 
be given him to wield it until the 
aim for which he coveted it was 
accomplished? He Aas lived to see 
that heart’s desire realized; and 
whilst vindicating the claim of 
France to a first place in the coun- 
cils of the world, he has rm 
connected her influence glory 
for the second time with the great 
name he bears. Were his career to 
end tomorrow, nothing could de- 
prive him of this glorious con- 
sciousness. It is given to few in 
this world to say, ‘I have done 
what I purposed ;’ because of the 
comparative few who form any defi- 
nite plan for fighting the battle of 
life, more than half turn aside from 
it. Therefore those few that pre- 
vail must stand out in bold relief 
to challenge either the admiration 
or censure of the world, and cannot 
be looked upon for the first time 
without some such emotion as that 
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with which we now awaited Louis 
Napoleon. * He was a lovely child,’ 
writes age yey Sag eg 
profusion of light hair like hi 

mother’s, that he was called at 
court “the Princess Louis.”’ The 
promise of this infantine beauty has 
not been fulfilled; the fine lines of 
the Napoleon profile are not to be 
found in him, although the empe- 
ror’s face has a character of its own. 
But this was no disappointment to 
us, who had always invested him 
with a separate interest as Jose- 
phine’s grandson; and loved now 
to see Fortune revenging her fate 
by placing jer descendant in the 
position she once so earnestly plead- 
ed might be that of her loved Eu- 


gene. 

Perhaps no ball that has taken 
place at the Tuileries since the em- 
peror’s accession has had the inte- 
rest attached to it of this first one, 
although every one that followed 
may have been gayer or more bril- 
lint. Most people present that 
night felt as if ron were looking 


upon the opening scene of some 
great drama. But was it a tragedy 


or comedy that was about to be 
played out before the world? Oc- 
cupied with such speculations, we 
felt little inclined to accept the unin- 
troduced partners who offered them- 
selves, and preferred the part of 
spectators, watching the emperor as 
he joined occasionally in a waltz or 
quadriile in the Salle des Maré- 
chaux. 

If there was a Master of the Cere- 
monies, as at Munich, we neither 
saw him, nor did the crowd permit 
him to be of much use; and after 
the decorum of the waltz and polka 
in Germany, and the quiet, easy way 
in which place was made for any 
royal personage joining, it seemed 
almost infra dig. for the head of the 
great French nation to take part in 
the confused jumble the dance pre- 
sented that evening, when he was 
a8 much jostled as if in a small, 
crowded ball-room in London. 

We were much disappointed in 
the display of jewels. Setting aside 
the Duchess of Leuchtenberg’s, we 
saw no diamonds equal to those of 
the Princess Thurm and Taxis and 
others at Munich. And although 
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at some of the later balls there was 
a greater show, nothing to challenge 
extraordinary attention, such as de- 
seribed under the old Empire, or such 
as could have produced Napoleon’s 
rude speech (he was little enough to 
be rude to ladies he did not like) to 
Madame de Chevreuse, who came to 
court one day so blazing with dia- 
monds and emeralds, that the em- 
peror exclaimed, ‘ What a splendid 
display! Are they all real? ‘Mon 
Dieu! sire,’ was the reply, ‘I really 
don’t know. But, at any rate, they 
are good enough to be worn here.’ 
Napoleon this time deserved the 
impertinence ; but Madame de Chev- 
reuse earned the distinction of being 
banished from Paris not long after ; 
for, although she had surmounted 
her prejudices of the Faubourg St. 
Germain so far as to become Dame 
du Palais to Madame Meére, she 
could not curb her unruly tongue. 
‘ I will have no impertinence here,’ 
said the emperor, in answer to any 
petition for - recall. 

We had thought that, on the 
whole, there was very little beauty 
at Bavaria’s court, taking into ac- 
count that the élite of the aristo- 
cracy were assembled there; but we 
discovered still less at the French. 
The ladies were an exquisitely- 
dressed, gracious-mannered set of 
very plain people; the dark hair 
and eyes and sallow skin of the 
Parisian predominated so much that 
we were not surprised at the empe- 
ror’s avowed preference for blondes, 
for it was quite a relief to look upon 
a fair skin with anything of fresh- 
ness about it. 

It was, however, at the next ball 
to which we were invited that we 
saw the fairest of blondes—one who 
combines the animation of the bru- 
nette, the courteous manners of 
Spain, and the grace of France, with 
the beauty of England. Those fea- 
tures, so dignified in repose, so vary- 
ing when animated, will retain their 
charm when time has faded tho 
colour of the deep blue eye, and 

led the once blooming cheek. 
This evening Eugénie was still 
Madlle. de Montijo, to many un- 
known by name, yet by all the 
acknowledged belle of the room. 
There was, it is true, a young 
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English girl many years her junior, 
who would have disputed the palm 
of beauty with her, but she wanted 
the animation and the style of her 
rival; and after looking on her 
sweet young face once or twice one 
tired of its repose, and even pre- 
ferred the less harmonious features 
of some dark-haired Parisian to this 
‘ beauté de Keepsake,’ as the French 
termed it. 

The rooms were thinned by the 
adjournment of half the company 
to supper, which was laid out in 
the theatre, and was a brilliant 
sight, lighted by innumerable wax 
lights. We had passed through 
the Salle des Maréchaux, and 
were sitting down in the room 
beyond, watching the Princess Ma- 
thilde, who was walking up and 
down, listening with attention to 
the animated talk of the lovely 
Eugénie, when we heard our names 
pronounced by a familiar voice, and 
turned to greet with pleasure a 
German friend, an attuche, now first 
sent to Paris, to his own delight. 
From him we learnt the rumour 
flying about, which on the morrow 
was confirmed, that the emperor 
meant to offer his hand where his 
heart had for some time been, to 
the bright, beautiful being before 
us. The offer, it is said, was made 
that night. And when we recalled 
the marked attention of the Princess 
Mathilde, we could not but believe 
that she knew either of what had 
taken, or was about to take place. 

This ball had been much fuller 
and more animated than the last we 
had been at; but as we stood wait- 
ing for our carriage at the foot of 
the grand staircase, it was with 
something of regret that we heard 
such names as that of La Roche 
Jacqueline called out. It is true 
that Henri Cing’s party is now like 
that of the Jacobites in George IV.’s 
reign, more of a tradition than a 
reality; but it seemed to us as if all 
constancy to principles was dying 
out in chivalrous France when the 
descendants of those whose adversi- 
ties were their glory came to pay 
homage thus early at this embryo 
court. But people must have been 
tired with battling for constitutions, 
how else account for the quiet way 
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in which they accepted the coup 
d'état? Whilst its success was still 
doubtful, we inquired of one who 
had a position in the diplomatic ser- 
vice what he would do — the last 
descendant of one of the oldest legiti- 
mate families in France, whose 
grandfather had been guillotined, 
and whose aunts had worn mourning 
from the day of Charles X.’s abdica- 
tion, we had often wondered at his 
taking office under the republic, and 
on saying so to him, he had an- 
swered— 

‘I can serve a republic, but not 
another sovereign whilst Henry V. 
lives.’ 

‘Now,’ asked we, ‘if the Empire 
is proclaimed—what then ?’ 

‘I shall send in my resignation.’ 

An Englishman having said s0, 
would have done it. The French- 
man thought twice about it, wisely, 
oy and remained. What could 

e have done else? gone back to his 
country chateau, of which he hada 
horror, and have been shelved for 
life. To do him justice, he had been 
consistent in some things: for in- 
stance, he had throughout the re- 

ublic maintained the title which 
nad been centuries in his family; 
his card, therefore, underwent no 
change: but it was quite amusing 
to see how fast all one’s friends, from 
plain Gustave de B—’s, or Edouard 
de C—’s, became M. le Barons or 
Counts. Titles were restored, and 
the emperor, following the example 
of his uncle, had already surrounded 
himself with the various members 
of his family, and amongst the num- 
ber had summoned Josephine’s 
family, the Taschers de la Pagerie, 
from Munich, where they had been 
so long settled as almost to be con- 
sidered Bavarian. Count Tascher 
was made the empress’s grand 
maitre, his son, Count Charles, one 
of her chamberlains. The former 
married a Princess de la Leyen, 
whose mother perished in the fire at 
Prince Schwartzenberg’s ball. Like 
the Princess Schwartzenberg, she 
went back to the ball-room to seek 
her daughter, and fell a victim to 
her mother’s love. 

This family, always ready when at 
Munich to promote any scheme of 
pleasure — private theatricals, tab- 
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leaux, amateur operas, &c.— and 
familiar for years with all the ma- 
chinery of court life, must, at a time 
when everything had to be formed 
or remodelled, have been useful ad- 
juncts, and so far have recompensed 
Napoleon for doing, what so few 
successful people do—remembering 
his relations in the hour of success. 
The next ball at the Tuileries is well 
marked in our memories also. It 
was immensely crowded: every one 
was anxious to see the new empress; 
but they were doomed to be disap- 
pointed, for she was too ill to ap- 
pear; and something mysterious and 
disagreeable was going on; there 
were soldiers everywhere, and people 
came ‘peering into your carriage 
every now and then; the gallery 
running round the Salle des Maré- 
chaux had occupants that we had 
never seen before. It was altogether 
a dull and uncomfortable evening. 
The emperor made his appearance, 
but left the rooms again at ten, it 
was said to see the empress, it was 
believed to see the head of the police; 
and to crown the whole affair, most 
of the English went away supper- 
less, for it was Saturday night, and 
the supper-room could not be opened 
until after the emperor’s return, 
which was delayed so long that 
twelve o’clock came and passed, and 
Sunday morning dawned without 
any signs of his Majesty. Our pre- 
sentation to the empress took place 
at the last ball of the season; the 
ceremonial was much the same as 
that described at Munich, save that 
on this occasion there were so many 
English present that they were pre- 
sented as it were en masse, the em- 
press making a general acknowledg- 
ment to the names given out, and 
only addressing any one whom she 
recognized as an acquaintance. 

In the autumn of that year she 
made her progress through France 
with her imperial husband, and the 
following winter saw her the grace- 
ful head of a court modelled after 
the fashion of the first imperial era, 
with its court receptions in court 
dress, and hunting parties in hunt- 
ing dress, and fancy balls, with 
quadrilles, in costume designed by 
the empress herself, just as the 
lovely Pauline or the lively Caroline 
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had designed others in the same 
manner, to be danced in the same 
lace, so many years before her. 
deed it was Caroline who had in- 
troduced the fancy quadrille, which 
was danced at her own balls at the 
Elysée-Napoleon, as well as at the 
Tuileries, and the preparation for 
which afforded the ladies plenty of 
amusement, and the milliners and 
modistes plenty of occupation: the 
costumes were generally selected by 
one of the imperial sisters, and the 
first that was arranged was on the 
occasion of the marriage of Jose- 
phine’s niece, Mdlle. Stephanie 
Beauharnais, to the Grand Duke of 
Baden, then hereditary prince. 

‘The performers in this memo- 
rable quadrille were distinguished by 
four different colours—white, green, 
red, and blue. The white ladies 
wore diamonds; the red, rubies; 
the green, emeralds; and the blue, 
sapphires and turquoise. The cos- 
tume was Spanish—a robe of white 
crape, slashed with satin of the 
colour of the quadrille, the slashings 
trimmed with silver. The head- 
dress was a toque of black velvet, 
with two white feathers.’ 

The gentlemen, in coats of white 
velvet, with scarfs of the colour 
worn by their partners tied in a bow 
at one side, were pronounced by that 
chronicler of court sayingsand doings, 
Madame d’Abrantes, to present a 
very absurd appearance, particularly 
as they wore head-dresses similar to 
the ladies. The attempt to produce 
something original and striking often 
resulted, it must be confessed, in an 
effect that was either ugly or ridicu- 
lous. Sixteen couples, for instance, 
on one occasion spent an immense 
deal of time, money, and trouble, in 
arranging themselves as the pieces 
of a chess-board. The queens were 
handsome, but the poor pawns, with 
tight-fitting dresses of white cache- 
mere, and broad bandeaux placed 
low on the forehead, looked much as 
if they had been swaddled, and the 
knights, with horses’ heads and tails 
in wicker-work, must have been 
truly ridiculous. However, the 

rs were am , and Na- 

poleon had ordered his court to be 

gay, and people went on dressing, 

and smiling, and dancing, with 
2B 
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hearts often torn with anxieties for 
the lives of those dear to them, 
absent with the armies, wounded, 
sick, or dying, for aught they knew, 
at the very moment, perhaps, when 
the strains of gay music, and sounds 
of laughing voices, and all the pomp 
and brilliancy of the feast surrounded 


As the empire drew to its close, 
the fétes at court were outwardly 
more magnificent than eyer ; but the 
spirit of enjoyment was gone. Hopes 
of glory and advancement were ex- 
changed for gloomy forebodings, and 
doubts, and anxieties. 

The ranks of that great band of 
captains were soon to be thinned, 
and widows and orphans to be so 
numerous, that the Emperor Alex- 
ander was startled at the numbers 
he met when he entered Paris. 

It was when on the eve of a new 
war with Russia, when Maria Louisa 
had taken the place of the true wife 
Josephine, that balls, and routs, and 
fétes were given in rapid succession, 
and a mask of gaiety enforced, that 
the fair Pauline chose to represent 
Italy, that country the destinies of 
which have been so closely con- 
nected with the house of Napoleon. 
Guided by the classic taste of the 
day, as understood in France, her 
dress must have been perfect in its 
way. We do not give it here as 
one worthy of imitation; even the 
ordinary costume of a lady of that 
day would be inadmissible now. 
We should be shocked at seeing 
conspicuous the outlines of that 
form which fashion now aims at 


concealing. The Princess Bor- 
ghese as Italy, was, however, then 
considered the most perfect idea 
of beauty. 

‘She wore on her head a light 
easque of burnished gold, sur- 
mounted by small ostrich feathers 
of spotless white. Her bosom was 
covered with an egis of golden 
scales, to which was attached a 
tunic of Indian muslin, embroidered 
in gold. The most exquisite part 
of her appearance were her arms 
and feet: the former were encircled 
with gold bracelets, in which were 
encased the most beautiful cameos 
of the house of Borghese; her little 
feet were shod with slender sandals 
of purple silk, the bands of which 
were gold, and at each point where 
the latter crossed the leg, a mag- 
nificent camaieu was affixed. The 
sash which held the mgide on her 
bosom was of solid gold, and the 
centre was ornamented with that 
most precious of the Borghese col- 
lection—the dying Medusa. To all 
this splendour and magnificence 
was added a short pike, highly 
embossed with gold and precious 
stones, which she carried in her 
hand.’ 

She alone of all that band of 
brothers and sisters retained till her 
death the position to which her 
brother’s greatness raised her. The 
type of beauty in her family, as he 
was that of valour, it has been left 
to the sculptor’s and painter’s art 
alone to perpetuate features once so 
powerful in their separate ways to 
influence or delight. 





TO ALEXANDRA. 


A-y, give the trumpets tongue! Let cannon sound! 
L-et welcomes thunder forth from shore to sea, 
EX-ulting in the destiny that crowned 

A royal union with a pearl like Thee! 

N-o empty homage are the vows we pay— 
D-eep-seated utterance of a people’s voice— 
R-ecording solemnly we set to-day 

A nation’s seal upon our Prince’s choice. 


7th March, 1863. 
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LORD DUNDREARY’S ADDRESS TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE 
OF WALES ON A RECENT AUSPICIOUS OCCASION. 


*,* The following is from the draft copy of a document which Lord Dundreary has for- 


warded to us for publication. 


It may be as well to mention that his Lordship, in 


one of those fits of abstraction to which he is unfortunately subject, is believed to 
have thrust the corrected MS. into the fire, which fact may account for the partially 
incoherent form in which this article is presented to the reader. His Lordship’s 
notions of orthography being open to objection, we have thought it better to adopt 
that form which is most suggestive of the Noble Viscount’s own ‘ pwonunthiathun.’ 


—Ep. L. 5. 


TO H, R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


MAY IT PLEASE YOUR ROYAL HIGHNESS,* 


If the youthful scion of a 
noble House, which for many gene- 
rathuns past has endeavoured to 
maintain the loft - - - 


[The above sentence is partially erased, 
and his Lordship seems to have recom- 
menced in this way :—] 

SIRE,— 

Mawwidge is one of those in- 
tewesting cewwemonies which at 
once - - - I say at once --- at leatht, 
I should think so. 


[Here further emendations occur in fi- 
vour of the subjoined text.] 


Ata time like the pwesent, when 
evewy community throughout the 
K-king -- - I mean Queendom - - - 
uni - - - no, joi --- that is, combinth 
---yes---jointh in combining to 
agwee that - - - 

[This form would appear to have been 
again remodelled as follows :—] 


OBEDIENT SrRE,— 
F-forming an humble unit in 
& vast and national sum - - - that is, 
summarily, some sum of something 
loyal in England which no fellah is 
expected to add up, I v-venture to 
appwoach your Ma---your Ma- 
jesty---no, I mean your Royal 
Highness, with a fervent hope that 
in doing so I am not presuming too 
far on the liberties of the subject. 
Although I was pwevented by a 
d-domestic afflicthun (viz., the loss 
of my eyeglass) fwom paying my 
wespects to Y. R. H. (exkewth the 
initials—you know what I mean) on 
the occathun of the last levee, which 
Ican never sufficiently regwet, yet 
Y. R. H. can hardly fail to wecko- 
member that when pwevious oppor- 


* If it doesn’t, I—I'm vewy sorry, and 
it shan’t occur again.—D, 


tunities have offered of thqueezing 
mythelf into the Royal Pwesence, I 
have never f-failed to avail mythelf 
of them. It always was a thqueeze 
—Y. R. H. must admit that, and it 
makes one vewy hot, and angwy, 
and wed in the face—which is wortht 
of all (evewy fellah hates to be wed 
in the face), but I v-vow that such 
is my d-devotion to the Bwitish 
thwone, so far fwom dweading a 
thqueeze, I wouldn’t m-mind going 
in for a wegular thquash, for the 
thake of my Sovereign. At the 
same time, I cannot help pwotesting 
that a number of fellahs are pwe- 
sented annually at St. James’s 
Palace who have no bithineth there 
at all: as, for instanth—Why does 
Capt. John de Smith, when he geth 
his commission in the ——th (Royal 
Roysterers green), or Mr. Hugo 
Browne Browne on entewing into 
the connubial thate—why do these 
gentlemen, I say, make those vewy 
ordinawy events the plea for in- 
twuding on their Sovereign ? 

To quote an owiginal wemark ot 
mine, which has almost become 
pwoverbial, that weally is one of 
those things which n-no fellah can 
find out. And then those Mayors 
and f-fellahs who come up to court 
with addwesses, &c., what a horrid 
nuisance Y. R. H. must find them! 
T-to say the twuth, I believe some 
of them do it with an idea that they 
will be knigltted. Now if I were 
your Royal Highness, I-I’d have 
my wevenge. I would knight one 
of those fellahs one day, and then 
he should be called the knight-mayor 
—ha! ha! The title should sit as a 
thort of incubus upon him f-for the 
t-term of his natural life, and—and 
therve him wight, by Jove! 

Ath for me - -- of courth --- that’s 
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a vewy diffwent matter. P-painful 
ath it was to me at first, I’ve been 
obliged to look upon mythelf lately 
in the light of a p-public cawackter. 
It_weally isn’t a fellah’s fault, if a 
fellah achieves popularity in spite of 
onethelf. As Shakspeare says, in his 
* Lay of the Latht Minstwel ’— 

*Some fellahs are born great, and other fellahs 
have gweatness thrust upon them.’ 


I suppose the I-latter is my case. 
I’ve had gweatness thwust upon me, 
by Mr. Sothern, of the Haymarket 
Theatre, at whose widiculous cawi- 
ckachaw of Y. R. H.’s humble ser- 
vant I was grieved to see Y. R. H. 
himself laughing vewy heartily the 
other evening. 

I am f-forgetting, however, the 
pwincipal object of this addwess, 
which is to congwatulate Y. R. H. 
most sincerely on the vewy aus- 
picious event which I need not 
further describe than by saying that 
it took place on the roth of March, 
1863. Mawwidge, sire, as I was 
about to wemark before,—mawwidge 
is one of those intewesting cewwe- 
monies which - - - which—yes, I’m 
sure it is—and the more I think of 
it th-the more I am confirmed in 
that opinion. 

But to proceed. The amiable and 
illustrious Pwincess whom you have 
had the happiness to choose as a 
bwide, and who herself has had the 
good fortune to be thelected by you 
as a bwidegwoom (th-that’s a doothed 
long thentence, but I don’t see how 
I can put it more bwiefly)—the 
Pwincess Alexandra, I say, is a na- 
tive of—of—the country where she 
was born,* and belonging as she 
d-does to the royal family of Den- 
mark, must, I suppose, be welated in 
some wemote manner to Hamlet, a 
pwince of the same place, who I-lived 
a long time ago—I forget eckthackly 
when, but I believe about the same 
pewiod as T-Timon of Athens, Wich- 
ard the Third, the Two Gentlemen 
of Verona, and a lot of other swells. 
He was a vewy eccentwic kind of 
fellah—Hamlet was---a thort of 
illustwious swell, who used to go 
aboutin black velvet— never bwushed 
his hair, and had a howwid habit of 
t-talking to himthelf. He—he caw- 

* This I have on vewy good authority. 
—D. 
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wied on this game sometimes to that 
extent that—ha! ha!—z/is own mother 
couldn’t make him out. I know it 
for a fact—and Mr. Kean imitates 
him, and has got his walk, and 
voice, and evewything ecthackly, 
There was one wemark he mado— 
you'll find it in Shakspeare’s ac- 
count of him—beginning— 
‘To be or not to be, that is the question 


One of those many things which no fellah 
Can ever be expected to find out.’ 


I recomember thinking that we- 
mark vewy good---that is, ffor 
Hamlet. 

To weturn to Denmark. Geo- 
gwaphy (in common with history, 
natural philosophy — m- -mathema- 
tics, and languages) was unfortu- 
nately among the accomplishments 
which Y. R. H. will regret to hear I 
neglected in early life—consequently, 
when I heard the Pwincess of Wales 
was coming from Denmark, I con- 
fess I hadn’t the wemotest idea 
where it was. So I weferred to my 
old school atlas, and then, by the 
help of a little pocket gatheteer—I 
dithcovered it between two other 
countwies with funny names, viz., 
Skager Rack and Cattegat. Stwange 
to say, though Denmark has a lot of 
towns, these other countwies have 
none. At leatht none were marked 
on the map—fwom which I infer 
that they are hitherto uneckth- 
plored. What a stunning thing it 
would be to—to make up a party 
and go and f-find out all about ’em. 
I think I sh-should llike Skager 
Rack. I—I wonder whether there’s 
any good shooting over there. 

I f-found out another thing, your 
Royal Highness, about the geo- 
gwaphy of the place. A f-fellah 
livth and learnth. It appears that 
Zeeland is in D-Denmark —I th- 
thought it was in the South Pacific. 
I-I’m sure they—t-told me so when 
I was a small boy at s-school. I 
spose they’ve ch-changed all that 
now. I—I—only wish the dooth 

geogwaphers would make up their 
minds and — and thettle it onth 
f-for all—one way or another. I— 
d-don’t care much which it ith— 
only let me know—wh-when ith all 
decided. 

I-I’ve had to go in f-for bio- 
gwaphies, too, of ce-celebwated men, 
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in consequence of the wecent fes- 
tivities. They’ve got a st-statue of 
some D-Danish swell called Saxo 
Grammaticus at London Bridge. 
Gwammaticus was a gwammawian 
—ha! ha! I—I found out that—I 
th-thought he must be, somehow, by 
the n-name. He flouwished about 
the twelfth century, and was the 
Lindley Murray of the pewiod— 
wote a lot about v-verbs and thub- 
tantives and a heap of th-things 
which no fellah understands, and 
which you hear of—n-now and then 
by—ha ! ha!—by accidence. I—I 
always hated gwammar, I did—quite 
fwom a boy — you know, and I 
only hope, as soon as ever your 
Royal Highness can exercithe your 
influenth, you will use it for the 
suppwession of gwammar. F-for 
my part I can’t thee why a fellah 
shouldn’tspeak as he likes. W-what’s 
to become of the f-fweedom of de- 
bate—if we are to be westwained by 
rules of gwammar? No. Evewy 
man his own Syntax-collector, J say, 
and then we shall get on. 

Although I was not honoured by 
Y. R. H. with an invitation to 
Windsor on the occasion of your 
Royal Highness’s mawwidge, I 
t-took care to see what I could of 
the p-pwocession on the arrival of 
the Pwincess of D-Denmark (n-now 
the ditto of Wales). A fwiend of 
m-mine had kindly offered me a 
w-window in St. James’s Street, and 
so, on the morning of the 7th, I 
got up—v-vewy early (about 11 a.m.) 
and dwove down there in my cab. 
I had ordered Bob, my tiger, the 
day before to g-get some pink and 
white rosettes (D-Danish colours, 
you know—ha! ha!) for the horse's 
head, and I bought mythelf a scarf to 
match in the B-Burlington Arcade ; 
but when I desired Bob to m-mount 
a cockade of the s-same colour in his 
hat—would your Royal Highness be- 
lieve it?—he—he pothitively re- 
futhed to do so. 

‘Of courth, my Lord,’ the impu- 
dent dog said,—‘of courth your 
Lordship can wear what you like, 
but as no gentleman of my pwofes- 
sion is going in for cockays, I natu- 
rally don’t want to do anythink 
ootray.’ 

As your—your Royal Highness 
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may imagine, I f-felt in such a wage 
at this answer, that I was vewy 
nearly discharging him on the spot ; 
but you thee B-Bob is such a light 
weight, and knowth town so vewy 
well, that I weally couldn’t afford to 
lose him, tho I contented mythelf 
with telling him to go and be --- be 
more wespectful for the future, and 
pwesently he bwought round thecab. 

When I got down to P-Piccadilly 
—th-there wasa twemendous cwowd, 
and no end of cawwidges and horses. 
A policeman (X 2002—I—I took 
hith number in case of accidenth) 
caught hold of my mare’s head, and 
twied to turn her back into the by- 
street d-down which we came. 

‘N-now then—p-peeler!’ I said, 
‘leave go there, can’t you!’ 

* You can’t go this way, sir,’ said 
the man. 

* What the d-dooth do you mean ?” 
said I.—‘ I’ve got a ticket f-for a 
window in St. James’s Street.’ 

‘ Very well, then,’ said the p-peeler, 
* where is it ?’ 

---- Good gwacious—I just we- 
comembered that I—J had left it be- 
hind! 

‘ Where's the ticket ?” I answered. 
‘ Why t-to say the twuth at this 
m-moment, and to the b-best of my 
wecollection it’s in the left hand 
bweast pocket of my second best 
dwessing-gown which is hanging up 
on the wight-hand side of a pwess 
in the n-north corner of the f-first 
floor fwont bedroom of number 
thickty-thwee Alpha Villas, Delta 
Place, Omega Road, St. Johnth 
Wood, and if you thend a telegwam 
there, my man Henwy will give it 
you diwectly - - - - that is if he’s not 
gone out.’ 

‘ A likely story,’ said X 2002, and 
then he added thomething about an 
old soldier which I c-couldn’t quite 
make out—but I fanthy he must 
have meant it for impudenth as the 
people thtanding round began to 
laugh. However, as good luck 
would have it—j-just at that mo- 
ment up came the Supewintendent 
of his division whom 1 know—that 
is to thay, I—I’ve had to commu- 
nicate with him on theveral occasions 
when bwother Tham was about 
town, on vawious little pwivate 
matters. 
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* What is the matter, my Lord? 
said the Supewintendent, touching 
his hat, and I told him. 

* Let go that bridle then directly,’ 
roared he to poor X, who looked 
horridly cwestfallen. ‘You are a 
nice sort of feller you are,’ says he. 
‘Have you been eighteen months in 
the Force, and don’t know Lord Dun- 
dreary yet! Why, I am ashamed of 
you! Make way there for his lord- 
ship’s cab’ (you thee I wath dwiving 
in my latht idea—Tue Donpreary 
Cos Hansom), and then the people 
fell back on either side. Th-there 
was @ thlight cheer fwom the mob 
at that m-moment. It m-may be 
v-vanity in me to say so, but I—I 
almotht fanthy they weckognised my 
whiskerth. I bowed my acknow- 
ledgments and dwove on to the 
door. When I got upstairs I f-found 
a lot of people assembled, and no 
end of pwetty girls, and an elegant 
déjeuner laid out which I was vewy 
glad to thee—for I had got up a 
f-full hour before my usual time, 
and had not yet bweakfasted, Well, 
the time p-passed away vewy plea- 
santly. We watched the L-life- 
Guards go by and the Blues and— 
and the Volunteerth, and then after 
lunch when we dwank the health ot 
the Pwincess of Denmark, and that 
of your Royal Highness, we had the 
pleasure of seeing both ride thwough 
the stweet in the long expected pro- 
cession amid the cheers of at leatht 
t-ten thousand thpectators. Pwaps 
your Royal Highness may wecko- 
member one enthuthiathtic indi- 
vidual who t-tied hith pocket hand- 
kerchief to the end of hith um- 
bwella and shouted as he waved it, 
‘ Huwway!’ thwee times distinctly. 
That was me, that was,—Ha ha! 
T-there was a thtupid old f-fogy 
thtanding near who twied to stop 
me, and said it wathent etiquette or 
some such nonthenth, and told me 
I muthent waive all cewemony. 
W-waveall cewemony indeed! —why, 
I was only w-waving my umbwella. 
What the dooth did he mean? I-I 
wathnt g-going to p-put down the 
umbwella for him. Why, I—I 
wouldn’t be put down mythelf— 
I-let alone the umbwella. You 
thee I’m not genewally an eckthi- 
table man, but somehow or other— 
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we f-fwom nervouthneth or 
ystewia, owing to my not taking 
enough thtimulants (I only had 
f-fourteen glasses and a half of 
champagne) and w-waiting so long 
for the pwocession, but when at last 
it dwove up I confeth I did feel 
vewy much eckthited, and I couldn’t 
help pwoposing to Captain Wagsby 
and two or thwee other fellahs who 
were on the b-balcony that we 
should wush down and unharness 
the animals and dwag the royal 
cawwidge to Paddington ourthelves. 
And some f-fellah said I wasn’t 
stwong enough. ‘Not stwong 
enough,’ said I, ‘ I—I feel so despe- 
wately loyal at this moment that I 
think I could almost d-do the work 
of a horse.” And then W-Wagsby 
said, ‘ I should have thought, my 
Lord, that you would have found 
yourself more at home in the 
cawackter of another quadruped.’ 
And then they all b-began to woar 
with laughter. 

A- another quadwuped !—w-what 
the dooth did he mean? I—TI hate 
those thort of jokes which only some 
fellahs see. So I—I went back and 
h-had another glath of champagne 
and then I thought of a stunning 
widdle. I think,—thomhow I—I have 
rather a call for widdles. It’s a 
gweat pity I can’t turn the t-talent 
to some account—m-make a sort of 
p-pwofession of it—take out a d-di- 
ploma at some college of conun- 
drums and b-become a kind of Li- 
censed widdler. This is my latht. 


MAY IT PLEASE YOUR ROYAL HIGHNESS! 


What is the d-diffwence between 
the Pwincess of Wales and the an- 
cient capital of Egypt ? 

The diffewence is this— 

You spell Alexandria with one i, 
but Alexandra has spelled your 
Royal Highness with ¢wo. 

This widdle was owiginally in- 
tended only for her Royal Highness’s 
eyes, but I have made bold to sub- 
mit it to the readers of ‘ London So- 
ciety’ by whom I am sure it will be 
appweciated, and every one of whom, 
I feel convinced, shares in the loyalty 
and devotion felt by your Royal 
Highness’s humble servant, 


DuNDREARY. 








THE DAGMAR CROSS AND NECKLACE, 


PRESENTED BY THE KING OF DENMARK, ON FEBRUARY 24, 1863, TO B.R.H, THE PRINCESS ALEXANDRA. 


[Yor this Drawing, we are indebted to the courtesy of the Maker of the Necklace, Mr. Julius Didrichsen, Court 
Jeweller, Copenhagen. For a history of the relic (of which the obverse end reverse are here shown), sce the article 
“Our Relations in Denmark.” } 
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ENGLAND'S 


A WELCOME. 


Sta-xinGs’ daughter from over the sea, 
Alexandra! 

Saxon and Norman and Dane are we, 

But all of us Danes in our welcome of thee, 
Alexandra! 

Welcome her, thunders of fort and of ficet ! 

Welcome her, thundering cheer of the street! 

Welcome her, all things youthful and sweet, 

Scatter the blossom under her fect! 

Break, happy land, into earlier flowers! 

Make music, O bird, in the new-budded bowers! 

Welcome her, welcome her, all that is ours! 

Warble, O bugle, and trumpet, blare! 

Fings, flutter out upon turrets and towers! 

Flames, on the windy headland flare ! 

Utter your jubilee, steeple and spire ! 

Clash, ye bells, in the m March air! 

Flash, ye cities, in rivers of fire! 

Welcome her, welcome the land’s desire, 
Alexandra! 

Sea-kings’ daughter as happy as fair, 

Blissful bride of a blissful heir, 

Kride of the heir of the kings of the sea, 

0 joy to the le and yoy to the throne, 

Come to us, love us and make us your own : 

For Saxon or Dane or Norman we, 

Teuton or Celt, or whatever we be, 

We are each al) Dane in our welcome of thee, 
Alexandra ! 


The Poet Laureate. 
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WELCOME TO ALEXANDRA. 


A WELCOME. 


G1eam, thou Ring, on her slender finger— 
Love eternal thy circle shows ; 

All her life let the emblem linger, 
Guarding her safe as she onward goes. 


Smile, old Oaks, of the Forest Royal— 
Lovers have often sought your shade ; 
Murmur, breezes, with voices loyal, 
* None so fair as this Danish maid.” 


Early months of the dawning Summer, 
Whose wooing wild birds fluttering sing, 
Boast your claim to this young new comer— 

Her beauty belongs to the budding Spring. 


And oh! ye Years, that link dancing hours, 
Grant that, through many a future dav, 

Her tears may be only like April showers, 
And her rosy lips keep the smile of May! 


Then shout, ye peoples! Through all your citics 
A glittering joy the night shall break ; 

And hands that give, with a heart that pities, 
Shall feast the poor for their Prince’s sake. 


So should Old England's welcome be given! 
Solemn and sweet is Love’s tie divine, 
And the mingled blessing of Earth and Heaven 
Should echo the bells of the Nuptial Shrine. 
Hon, Mrs. Norton. 








OUR RELATIONS IN DENMARK. 


* Let thine eye look like a friend on Denmark.’—Hamlet. 


HENEVER a new topic is 
brought on the carpet, we are 
all thrown into a state of feverish 
excitement to make ourselves ac- 
quainted with its various bearings 
and details; for whatever may have 
been the case before men were pos- 
sessed with an insatiable desire of 
knowing everything that their neigh- 
bours are talking of, it is no longer 
true that ignorance is looked upon 
as bliss. Yet, although we sigh for 
universal knowledge, every fresh 
question that agitates society reveals 
the mortifying fact that, notwith- 
standing the long apprenticeship 
which most of us have served to 
learning, we are in truth wofully 
ignorant in regard to most things. 
When a war in the Crimea was 
impending over our heads, we rushed 
to our Gazetteers and maps in a 
state of very hazy uncertainty as to 
where we should search for the 
locality of the threatened operations ; 
and it would, perhaps, hardly be too 
much to say that many of the glo- 
rious heroes of that campaign would 
never have reached the fields, on 
which they won their laurels, had 
they been left to find them solely 
by the aid of their own geographical 
knowledge. The outbreak of the 
civil war in America brought into 
equal prominence the ignorance 
which prevails in this country in 
regard to transatlantic conditions 
and affairs. And now that the union 
of the heir of Britain with a Danish 
princess is gathering to itself, as in 
one vast centre, the hopes and sym- 
pathies of the nation, and all classes 
are anxiously seeking to know some- 
thing of the country from whence 
their future queen has come to 
them, we are again made sensible of 
the ignorance that prevails amongst 
us. Surely then there is something 
rotten—not in the state of Denmark 
—but in the state of our schools, 
which send us adrift on society after 
years of book-cramming with so 
painfully limited an amount of 


knowledge of the state and where- 
abouts of other nations of the world. 

Denmark, however, independently 
of this new source of interest, pos- 
sesses many points of attraction to 
Englishmen which they will ye | 
meet with in any other country, and 
hence we have no hesitation in beg- 
ging our readers to follow us while 
we endeavour, as briefly as may be, 
to give a rapid sketch of some of the 
numerous relations which have ex- 
isted between ourselves and the 
Danes from the earliest periods of 
our existence as a nation. 

We need scarcely remark that 
some of the more ancient of these 
relations were not of the most ami- 
cable kind; but although those 
dashing and ing pirates — the 
Danish Vikings—made sad havoc 
with the homes and lives of the old 
Britons, there can be no doubt that, 
by their amalgamation with the 
Celtic stock, they infused into suc- 
ceeding onder Be much of their 
own vigorous spirit. Before their 
incursions the British Celts had been 
content to paddle along river-banks 
in light coracles, or hide-covered 
canoes, which they could carry on 
their backs when’ the difficulties of 
the navigation inclined them to 
return to terra-firma; while the 
Dano-British race that came after 
them took to the sea like true-born 
tars, and soon learnt to build and 
manage craft that could brave ocean- 
storms. The Germans have, how- 
ever, long been at great pains to 
show us that we derive from a Teu- 
tonie stock all those peculiar pro- 
perties—good and bad—which his- 
torians are agreed in calling the 
Anglo-Saxon element in our national 
composition ; but how could stay-at- 
home, sea-fearing Germans have 
been "the progenitors of a restless, 
exploring, colonising, maritime peo- 
ple like the English? The idea is 
preposterous; and although no 
doubt the Saxons had often good 
cause to pray ‘a furore Normanorum 
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libera nos, O Domine !’ their descend- 
ants may rejoice that the roving, 
pillaging Northmen of gallant bear- 
ing, brave heart, and poetic fancy, 
came among them. 

As is the fashion with cousins all 
the world over, the Danes and Eng- 
lish bickered and squabbled occa- 
sionally, but for the most part they 
lived together on the best of terms, 
and from time to time made treaties 
of commerce, amity, and marriage. 
The matrimonial relations between 
the two countries go back nearly a 
thousand years, for the first of the 
royal daughters of England who 
shared the Danish throne was 
Thyra, the wife of Gorm the Old, 
who lived and flourished towards 
the latter end of the ninth century. 
This princess, who figures as one of 
the favourite heroines of the ancient 
northern Sagas, was, according to 
their testimony, the daughter of 
Ethelred, King of East-Anglia, and 
@ woman of such an ambitious turn 
of mind that she refused to wed 
Gorm until he could offer her the 
whole of Jutland and the adjoining 
islands as her dowry. The result 
was the subjugation of all the petty 
kings who had hitherto divided the 
land, and the union of their terri- 
tories under the sole sway of Gorm 
and his Queen Thyra, whose name 
survived in more than one memorial. 
All good and wise deeds of ancient 
times are ascribed to this national 
favourite, who was surnamed Dan- 
nebod, or Pride of the Danes. The 
Dannevirke or wall of defence, which 
was constructed in ancient times to 
defend Jutland from the incursions 
of its southern neighbours, is be- 
lieved to have been erected under 
her directions by the joint labours of 
men from all the provinces, who 
worked for three years, while her 
heathen husband was absent, fight- 
ing desperately against the Emperor 
Henry the Fowler, who had resolved 
if he could to make a Christian of 
Gorm. Thyra was as politic too in her 
wifely relations as she was active in 
her queenly duties, and we are told 
that when her eldest son Knud was 
killed while bathing off the English 
coast, whither he had gone on a 
Viking expedition, she arrayed her- 
self and her attendants in mourn- 
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ing, and, decking her house with all 
the ordinary badges of grief, awaited 
in silence the return of Gorm, who 
had declared that he would slay any 
one who announced to him the death 
of his favourite son. The king, 
when he beheld his house hung 
with black and the queen with her 
face veiled, exclaimed, ‘ If the court 
of Denmark thus mourns, surely my 
son is dead!’ ‘ Thow hast said it, 
Lord, not I,’ was Thyra’s reply. 
This device turned aside the king’s 
threat of vengeance; but we are 
told that he died of grief for the loss 
of this his best-beloved son. ‘Two 
sepuichral stones, covered with 
Runic characters and erected in 
Thyra’s honour, the one during her 
life by Gorm, and the other by their 
son Harald Blaatand after her death, 
stood for seven hundred years over 
the barrow on the heath of Jellinger, 
in which her remains were laid; and 
although they have been removed 
from their original site, they rank 
among the most precious memorials 
of their kind. 

Passing from these more mythi- 
cal times to the historic period of 
the middle ages, we meet with an 
undoubted English heroine on the 
throne of Denmark in the person 
of Philippa, the daughter of Henry 
IV., and the worthy sister of the 
victor of Agincourt. The memory 
of this queen is still cherished 
in the history and legendary ro- 
mance of the Danes, who more 
than any other people, perhaps, 
eling to the recollection of all the 
vicissitudes of their national life. 
During an attack made on Copen- 
hagen in 1428, by the Hamburghers 
and Lubeckers, Philippa defended 
the city with a valour which did 
honour to her name; but unfor- 
tunately, not content with the success 
of her gallant repulse of the enemy, 
she ventured out to sea with a fleet 
of seventy ships, and being signally 
an, oo difficulty a — 
way to Copenhagen. ere 
her worthless husband, King Eric, 
the Pomeranian, unmindful of the 
success which she had achieved 
during his absence, resented her 
defeat with such violence that the 
proud Lancastrian princess, indig- 
nant at his treatment, retired to a 
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convent, where she died shortly 
in 1430. Philippa left a 
ent memorial of her reign in 
the coinage which she caused to be 
made at her own expense during 
Erie’s absence in the Holy Land, 
and as before that time the money 
of the realm had been in a discre- 
ditably clipped state, and was, 
moreover, composed of coins belong- 
ing to all countries and ages, the 
boon was no trifling one, and was 
duly appreciated by the nation. 

The next Anglo-Danic marriage 
on our list, which occurred nearly 
two hundred years after poor Phi- 
lippa’s unhappy and childless union 
with the brutal Eric, was far more 
momentous, forming as it does the 
English point of origin from which 
our Stuart and Hanoverian dynasties 
have emanated. During Lord Wil- 
loughby d’Eresby’s embassy in 1582, 
and his subsequent visits to the 
court of Frederick IT., to whom he 
brought the Garter as a pledge of 
amity from Queen Elizabeth, and 
with whom he stood in high favour, 
the king repeatedly made known his 


earnest wish that her Majesty would 


select some fair English maiden of 
her own blood to be the future wife 
of his little son, afterwards the 
heroic Christian 1V.; but as we, who 
have heard more than Frederick 
probably knew of the virgin queen’s 
feelings in to the marriage 
of her relatives, can readily believe, 
no response was ever made to these 
friendly overtures, and it was not 
till some years after the king’s death 
that an Anglo-Danic alliance was 
formed. Christian, however, did 
not procure an English consort on 
this occasion ; but his little sister 
Anne, by her union, in 1589, with 
James VI. of Scotland, came in due 
time to be Queen of England, and 
as the grandmother of the Electress 
Sophia of Hanover is the direct an- 
cestress of her present Majesty. 

This alliance established the most 
friendly relations between the royal 
houses, and as long as the Stuarts 
were in power they showed their 
affection for their Danish cousins 
by sending them portraits of them- 
selves, stars and garters, snuff- 
boxes, and many little souvenirs 
on birthdays and other memorial 
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occasions. In Suhm’s contribu- 
tions to Danish history are printed 
various journals and diaries of the 
period, amongst others that of 
Christian IV., who records the 
visits made to him by his royal 
brother-in-law, and his own to the 
court of Whitehall, where he notes 
down the amusements of three con- 
secutive days, as ‘running at a ring, 
seeing bear-baiting, and ‘drinking 
pretty strongly with the King of 
England.’ On the 3rd of August, 
1614, he makes an entry of bis 
departure from Gravesend in his 
own ship, and the receipt, by the 
hands of Vice-Chamberlain ‘ Kerri,’ 
of a fine diamond ring as a parting 
gift from ‘my sister,’ Queen Anne. 
But if the royal Dane jousted and 
feasted while he sojourned in Eng- 
land, he had no leisure for long 
tarrying, for he was young and 
active in those times, and had many 
matters on hand. There were ex- 
peditions to be looked after, with 
the view of seeking a north-west 
passage round America to India; 
another (more fortunate in its 
results) to go round the Cape of 
Good Hope, which actually did 
make a settlement in 1620 at Tran- 
quebar, and thus established a Dano- 
East Indian Company; the first 
Danish postal system to be orga- 
nized; and the high road opened 
from Hamburgh, over Kolding and 
the islands, to Copenhagen, which 
was done by 1624; besides improv- 
ing the fleet, encouraging trade, 
introducing foreign artizans, and 
attending to numerous other mat- 
ters. So, altogether, the Danish 
uncle of our Stuarts was no idler, 
although, like them, he often got 
himself and others into very un- 
seemly troubles through his matri- 
monial and other less creditable 
relations with various ladies. A 
curious document exists, entitled 
* Amores Christiani 1 Vti.” to which 
is appended an attestation, signed 
by the members of the Privy Coun- 
cil of Denmark, and dated roth 
April, 1648, which sets forth that 
the lady, Kirstine Munck, was the 
lawful wife of the king, and their 
children legitimate. It forms part 
of the Suhm state-paper collection 
to which we have already referred, 
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and details the marriage of Christian 
with this lady, one of the richest 
heiresses of her day in Denmark, 
his charges of infidelity against her, 
and subsequent divorce after she 
had borne him nine children, and 
for more than twenty years been 
recognized as a legitimate wife. 
Christian’s rapid transfer of his 
affections to her waiting-maid, Wi- 
becke Kruse, makes us rather sus- 
picious of the motives which actu- 
ated him, notwithstanding the pains 
he was at in expounding to his 
council, and even to the nation at 
large, the reasons of his conduct 
towards his unfortunate morga- 
natic wife. His many noble quali- 
ties have however been allowed to 
condone his offences in these and 
other affaires de cour, and he is 
justly venerated among the Danes 
as one of the bravest and wisest of 
their kings—a very Henri Quatre of 
the North. Thus the sea-song, by 
Ewald, ‘Kong Christian stod ved 
heeien Mast,’ has been raised to the 
dignity of being the national ode 
par excellence, more on account of 
its commemorating the glory and 
valour of their favourite king and 
his gallant captains than from any 
intrinsic merits of its own. Chris- 
tian was a patron of the fine arts, 
and several of the numerous royal 
palaces, with which Denmark has at 
all times been so liberally provided, 
owe their origin to this monarch. 
One of the noblest memorials of his 
taste and munificence was the glo- 
rious Gothic riddersal, or knights’ 
hall, at the Castle of Fredericks- 
borg in Seeland, which, together 
with its priceless collection of paint- 
ings, was destroyed by fire in 1859. 
This gallery was especially rich in 
portraits of our Stuarts, and its 
almost utter destruction was an 
irreparable loss, not merely to the 
loyal, history-loving Danes, who 
entertain a kind of family affection 
for every relic of the past connected 
with their country, but to all 
genuine lovers of art. Whether it 
is owing to the mode of heating 
private and public buildings by 
stoves and flues, or to mere fatality, 
certain it is that few countries have 
suffered more terrible losses by fire 
than Denmark. Copenhagen, with 


its environs, has been most espe- 
cially unhappy in this respect, and, 
one by one, almost all its once 
numerous palaces and churches 
have, in turn, fallen a prey to 
this terrible scourge. Next in im- 

rtance to the destruction of 

tedericksborg was that of the 
— of Christiansborg in Copen- 
nagen, the — royal residence in 
Europe, which was occupied by 
nearly a thousand persons con- 
nected with the public service in 
addition to the ordinary attendants 
of the royal family. This building, 
which contained, besides its fine 
gallery of paintings, innumerable 
articles of artistic value, was re- 
duced on the night of February 26, 
1794, to a mere shell, nothing re- 
maining but the outer walls. The 
four palaces now known as the 
Amalienborg, or ‘ Palaierne,’ which 
had been built for the use of four 
noble families, and which were con- 
verted into a temporary residence 
for royalty, have since that period 
continued to be occupied by dif- 
ferent members of the reigning 
family, including the grandfather 
of our Princess of Wales, while her 
father, Prince Christian, resides in 
close proximity to this royal palatial 
square. 

The marriage of Prince George of 
Denmark, who certainly did not 
inherit many of the qualities of his 
grandfather, Christian IV., with 
good Queen Anne was in all re- 
spects so uneventful that it merits 
no notice beyond the mere record of 
the event; and we must hasten on 
to that Jast and tragic marriage 
which, in the person of our own 
hapless princess, Caroline Matilda, 
sister to George III., closed the 
series of royal alliances that had so 
long united the two countries. The 
fate of this princess is too well 
known to need comment. Married 
when almost a child to her cousin, 
Christian VII. (the son of Frederick 
V. and his first Queen, Louisa of 
England), a man who was either 
imbecile or insane, she was thrown, 
in all her girlish vivacity and inex- 
perience, in the midst of a gay 
court, in which she was watched 
with suspicion and ae by the 
Queen Dowager Juliana, the step- 


that, epee nope i aon daa, ae ee 
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mother of her husband, and became 
easily entangled in a mesh of in- 
trigues which speedily compassed 
her ruin. When her weak husband 
was made to believe that she had 
conspired with the minister, Stru- 
ensee, to effect his deposition in 
favour of her regency for their 
infant son, her fate was sealed, and 
her enemies found no further diffi- 
culty in obtaining the royal order 
for her arrest, which was speedily 
followed by an act of divorce be- 
tween herself and Christian. In the 
dead of the night she was seized 
and borne, only half clothed, to 
the carriage waiting to convey her 
to the castle of Kronborg at Elsi- 
nore, Where she was kept in close 
confinement until George III. sent 
an English frigate to remove her 
from Denmark. In accordance with 
an arrangement made between the 
Danish and English governments, 
she was taken to Celle in Hanover, 
where, at the end of three years 
spent in the exercise of good deeds, 
Caroline Matilda died, in 1775, at 
the early age of twenty-six, from 
the effects of an illness which she 
had caught in tending the sick. 
No wonder, after such a story, that 
the relations between England and 
Denmark were less cordial than 
they had been, or that the ill-will 
thus engendered between the na- 
tions should have resulted in the 
disastrous events of 1801, and in 
the bombardment of 1807. Still 
less wonder is it, perhaps, that 
Frederick VI., an infant at the time 
of his mother’s fall, should through 
life have shunned, as far as his 
position allowed, coming in contact 
with all who had been instrumental 
in bringing about that event, and 
should carefully have avoided visit- 
ing the scene of her misery at Kron- 
borg, or, indeed, any spot specially 
associated with the history of her 
life in Denmark. The writer of the 
present article well remembers the 
silence and mystery that lingered 
in the days of King Frederick 
around the picturesque country 

lace of Fredensborg, which was 
eft untenanted by royalty during 
his reign, solely, it was believed, in 
consequence of its having once been 
a favourite residence of his mother’s, 
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from whence she was accustomed, 
if local tradition can be credited, to 
ride forth equipped im a semi-mas- 
culine dress, and thus set the ex- 
ample of taking horse exercise, 
which, before her time, was not 
practised by Danish ladies. Among 
many other relics of her presence 
there was, at the period to which 
we refer, a picture at Fredensborg, 
covered with a green curtain, which 
could only be withdrawn by special 
permission, representing the fair 
and stately young queen standing, 
hat and plume in hand, by the side 
of her horse, which was held by a 
groom, intended, it was believed, 
for Count Struensee. We know not 
what has become of this painting, 
but, unfortunately, all the really 
valuable rtraits of her have 
perished either in the fire of Chris- 
tiansborg, or in the recent confla- 
gration at Fredericksborg. Peace be 
to her memory now that her fair 
fame has been re-established among 
the people of Denmark, and other 
generations have come and gone 
singe the days of her miseries. By 
the union of the Prince of Wales 
with the descendant of her enemy, 
Juliana, bygone enmities have been 
reconciled, and new loves have 
sprung up, like fresh flowers of 
spring, to cover the dust of past 
animosities. 

Having thus briefly referred to 
some of the numerous matrimonial 
alliances of the English and Danish 
royal houses, we proceed to take a 
rapid survey of Denmark in its 
political aspect, begging our readers 
to follow us for a moment while we 
plunge into statistics, from which 
we extract the following numerical 
data. Denmark, which, as it is now 
constituted, is the smallest of the 
three Scandinavian kingdoms, has 
an area (independently of its foreign 
settlements) of about 21,000 square 
miles, with a population of 2,605,000, 
making a total, with its colonies, in- 
cluding Iceland and Greenland, of 
73,700 square miles, with 2,780,000 
inhabitants. Its history as a nation 
may be briefly summed up under 
the following heads:—In the year 
890 Gorm the Old united, for the 
first time, all the petty principali- 
ties, into which the land had pre- 
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viously been divided, into one state. 
Traditionary history, as we have 
already stated, tells us that the 
valiant old heathen was stimulated 
to this achievement by the fair 
English princess, Thyra, who re- 
fused to wed him till he could offer 
her the whole of Denmark as his 
marriage gift. In 1397 the Danish 
Queen Margaret united, under her 
triple sceptre, the sister Scandina- 
vian lands; and in 1460 Denmark 
first took to herself Slesvig and 
Holstein, which have contrived to 
make themselves more or less dis- 
agreeable to her ever since. In 
1523 Sweden separated from the 
triplet bond, against which she had 
often rebelled most vehemently; 
but considering that the sovereignty 
was elective in the three kingdoms, 
the only wonder is that these restive 
mates kept together as long as they 
did. In 1660 the three estates of 
Denmark, the nobles, clergy, and 
burghers, voluntarily surrendered 
their several rights and privileges 
into the hands of the king, Frede- 
rick II. (a first cousin, by-the-way, 
of our Charles I.), and by a stroke 
of the pen converted their. kings, 
who had hitherto been kept in 
check by the popular right of 
election to the throne, and tram- 
melled by innumerable coronation 
compacts, into the most absolute 
monarchs in Europe, with heredi- 
tary rights that none have since 
dared to dispute. In 1814 Den- 
mark lost her much-loved consort, 
Norway, with whom she had lived 
on the best terms for nearly 420 
years, their mutual concord being 
only disturbed by occasional out- 
breaks of temper, from which even 
the most harmonious unions are 
not always exempt. This separa- 
tion, which may be characterized as 
a political divorce, was decreed by 
that final Court of Appeal, the Con- 
gress of Vienna, which also settled 
another matter in regard to the 
Danish state, and caused the Duchy 
of Lauenburg to be made over to 
Denmark in exchange for a portion 
of Pomerania. The latter piece of 
paves management has, as might 

expected, not redounded very 
materially to the comfort of Den- 
mark, who, by the acquisition of 
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this thoroughly German duchy, has 
been still more inextricably en- 
tangled in the red-tapeism of that 
most stupendous of all circumlocu- 
tion offices, the German Confedera- 
tion, in which every attempt at an 
onward movement, on the part of 
any one of its many. incongruous 
members, is sure to result in a 
dead lock of the entire institution. 
In its present crippled condition 
el is included between 
53° 20° and 57° 45' N. lat., and 8° s' 
and 12° 45' E. lonf®., and conse- 
quently lies in the very midst of the 
Baltic, whose waters encircle its 
islands of Seeland, Funen, Laaland, 
and Falster, and forms the eastern 
boundary to that long peninsula, 
the Chersonesus Cimbrica of the 
ancients, which in the south (where 
it abuts directly upon Germany) 
includes Holstein, in the north Jut- 
land, and between the two Slesvig. 
The latter, in consequence, pro- 
bably, of her embarrassing position 
between a Germanized and a 
Danish neighbour, coquets some- 
times in rather an unprincipled 
manner with both. The maritime 
position of the Danish states has, 
no doubt, deeply influenced their 
history and character; and when we 
glance at the map, and see the 
innumerable little islands, islets, 
and peninsulas into which they are 
cut, we can scarcely wonder that 
the people should always have been 
a@ maritime race, sending forth their 
sea-roving Vikings to yet unknown 
regions in the western world five 
hundred years before Columbus 
crossed the Atlantic, and pouring 
their daring hordes upon every 
coast of northern and western Eu- 
rope. The same spirit still lives in 
the people, and makes them present 
a brave and daring attitude towards 
the many strong and mighty neigh- 
bours, who, from Russian and Prus- 
sian forts, are looking with covetous 
eye at the valiant little sea-girt 
state, which strives menfully to 
hold its own. 

The Slesvig-Holstein war, which 
was fomented by German influence, 
notwithstanding its disastrous effects 
on the duchies themselves, has been 
attended by no other result in Den- 
mark Proper than to unite the people 
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ot the different islands more closely 
together in one common sentiment 
of loyalty towards the reigning 
house. The king and the heir pre- 
sumptive, his uncle Prince Ferdi- 
nand (who, however, is understood 
to have voluntarily retired from the 
succession), are both childless, and 
in the absence of any other direct heir 
of the Oldenburg dynasty, which has 
continued unbroken from the acces- 
sion, in 1448, of its founder Chris- 
tian L, the nation, resuming its 
ancient right of electing to the 
throne, has agreed to the law of suc- 
cersion voted by the Danish Cham- 
bers in 1853, which nominated Prince 
Christian, third brother of the reign- 
ing Duke of Holstein-Sonderbourg- 
Glucksbourg, as heir to the throne. 
This prince, who is the father of our 
Princess of Wales, married in 1842 
Princess Louisa, daughter of Wil- 
liam, Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, and 
Charlotte of Denmark, sister of the 
late King Christian VIII.; and it is 
thus that the Princess Alexandra is 
connected, through her grandmother 
directly, and her father indirectly, 
with the Oldenburg dynasty. There 
is a divided feeling in Denmark 
upon this delicate question of suc- 
cession; and some persons, alarmed 
at the position which the State will 
have to maintain against the grow- 
ing power of Russia and Prussia, 
are of opinion that an amalgamation 
with Sweden would best secure 
Scandinavian independence, and that 
such an object is worthy the sacri- 
fice of a certain amount of national 
amour propre on the part of the 
Danes. In default of such a scheme 
meeting with the cordial support 
of the great bulk of the people, 
there seems no reason to doubt the 
good-will with which Prince Chris- 
tian’s claims will be considered; for 
as the Augustenburg, or elder col- 
lateral branch of the royal line, has 
excluded itself from a chance of the 
succession by its decided German 
leanings in regard to the Slesvig- 
Holstein question, the pretensions 
of the younger, or Glucksburg 
branch have, naturally enough, car- 
ried the greater weight. The choice 
of Prince Christian, although a 
cadet of his house, is alike expe- 
dient and judicious, seeing that his 
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elder brother, the reigning duke, is 
childless, and stands in a peculiar 
position to the present king, having 
married his Majesty’s divorced queen, 
Princess Wilhelmina of Denmark, 
while Prince Christian is the father 
of a family, who are directly allied 
by blood with the reigning dynasty. 
He is, moreover, a man of consider- 
able ability, who has won golden 
opinions from all men for the dis- 
cretion with which he has guided 
himself in the midst of very com- 
plicated national and court rela- 
tions, and earned for himself and his 
family the sympathy and respect of 
all who value domestic virtues and 
orderly habits. 

The present king, Frederick VII., 
succeeded to the throne on the 
death of his father, Christian VIIL, 
in 1848, at a moment when the 
nation was calling loudly for a con- 
stitutional mode of government, and 
the duchies of Holstein and Slesvig 
wanted but a spark to kindle their 
smouldering discontent into open 
flame. The princes of Augusten- 
burg and a few lawyers and Kiel 
professors were the great movers in 
the disturbances which, a few months 
after the king’s accession, burst into 
fiery rebellion. The present is 
not the place to discuss the vexed 
question of the Slesvig-Holstein 
union. It cannot be denied, how- 
ever, that the duchies have been 
thorns in the flesh to the house of 
Oldenborg since its founder, Chris- 
tian I., on the lapse to the crown 
of the fief of Slesvig, in 1460, secured 
his election to Holstein by con- 
senting to various very hard stipu- 
lations, among which was included 
the embarrassing clause that the 
two provinces should ever remain 
undivided (‘ Ewig tosamende unge- 
deelt’). Now, considering that 
the one was as undoubtedly a fief 
of the Danish crown as the other 
was a fief of the German empire, it 
has not been found very easy to 
keep the peace between this inde- 
pendent couple. The Danes de- 
clare, however, with some show of 
reason, that the bulk of the people, 
even in Holstein, would have be- 
haved themselves like dutiful sub- 
jects of the king, had not the Ger- 
man princes and schools perpetually 
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thrust this obsolete clause before 
their eyes, until they began to think 
themselves bound to stand up for a 
government apart from the ish 
rule. The natives of Denmark 
Proper have, however, never looked 
very kindly at the Holstein Uni- 
versity of Kiel, and their suspicion 
of the character of its influence finds 
vent in the sarcastic fable that the 
Devil, when on the look-out for a 
university in which to complete his 
education, fixed upon Kiel, from 
whose curriculum he emerged with 
a great increase of knowledge in his 
own specialties. 

The king’s conduct during the 
war, and his patriotic love of the 
history and antiquities of his country, 
standing in strong contrast to the 
tendencies of some of his more Ger- 
manized predecessors, have been 
allowed, in the eyes of his people, to 
atone for his sundry derelictions in 
regard to his matrimonial relations, 
which present peculiarly unfortu- 
nate aspects. The nation has 
silently tolerated, but in no way 
sanctioned, his successive divorce 
from two royally born wives, and his 
subsequent marriage with a person 
known as Countess Danner, who is 
believed to wield more authority in 
the State than often falls to the lot 
uf a queen-consort. He in return 
loses no opportunity of gratifying 
the national tendencies of his sub- 
jects. And he lately found occa- 
sion to pay a compliment to the 
national pride of the Danish people, 
which is fully appreciated by them, 
while he at the same time gratified 
his own antiquarian tastes, by his 
selection of the famous Dagmar 
Cross as the model of one of his 
bridal gifts to the Princess Alex- 
andra. No choice could have been 
happier, for, apart from the artistic 
value of the ornament (the oldest 
enamelled cross of the kind extant), 
the memory of Dagmar has always 
been held in the greatest veneration 
by the Danes. Little is recorded in 
history of the life of this queen 
beyond the fact that she was the 
daughter of Przemisl, known later 
as Ottocar, King of Bohemia, was 
married in 1205, at the age of 
eighteen years, to King Valdemar 
Seier of Denmark, and dying in 
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1213, was buried in the church ot 
St. Benedict, at Ringsted, where in 
after years her husband and his 
second queen, Berengaria, were laid 
by her side. Her true name was 
Margaret, but the popular love of 
the Danish nation fi meat for it 
the tender appellation of Dag-maar, 
—‘ Lovely maiden of the day, or 
‘Light of the dawn.’ The details 
of her life that history has failed to 
give have been amply supplied by 
the legendary ballad lore in which 
Denmark is so pre-eminently rich; 
and tradition makes Dagmar ask as 
her morning gift from her lord and 
king, the victorious Valdemar, not 
lands, riches, or jewels, but the 
abolition of an onerous tax, and the 
liberation of those who pined in 

rison, @ prayer she is believed to 
ave reiterated on her death-bed. 
When her tomb was opened in the 
time of Christian V., this cross, which 
she is believed to have brought with 
her from Bohemia, was found sus- 
pended round her neck, bearing 
a relic within its enclosure; and 
as it has always been preserved 
by the Danish people as a precious 
memorial of one of the purest 
and best beloved of their queens, 
no happier symbol could have been 
chosen as & parting gift for our royal 
bride. 

The mention of this relic of Val- 
demar’s reign—the golden age of 
Danish history—leads us directly to 
the Dannebrog, the national banner 
of Denmark, whose white cross on 
its blood-red ground was first un- 
furled in a great battle fought by 
Valdemar in 1219 against the pagan 
Wends ‘in Esthonia. According to 
tradition the banner fell from heaven 
at a critical moment, and by its mi- 
raculous appearance turned the tide 
of victory in favour of the hard- 
pressed Danes. In gratitude for 
the service thus rendered, Valdemar 
instituted an order of the Danne- 
brog, which has continued from that 
period to enrol among its members 
those who have most distinguished 
themselves in the service of their 
country. The order of the Ele 
phant, which is sup to have 
originated in an ancient brotherhood 
of the same title, was instituted in 
1493. It bears at the present day 
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the names of about a dozen sove- 
reigns on its rolls. 

The Danish monarchs who rejoice 
in the title of King of Denmark, and 
of the Wends and Goths, and Duke 
of Holstein, Stormar, Ditmarsh, Lau- 
enburg, and Oldenburg, bear the 
following cognizances in right of past 
and present possessions: golden- 
crowned lions surrounded by nine 
flaming hearts for Denmark and Sles- 
vig; a crowned codfish for Iceland ; 
a speckled ram for the Faroe Isles ; 
a white bear for Greenland; and a 
nettle-leaf for Holstein! significant 
enough, if we think of the irritation 
that province occasionally produces. 
Asilver swan with a golden chain 
proclaims dominion over Stormar; 
an armed and mounted knight, sword 
in hand, represents Ditmarsh; and 
the golden horse’s head Lauenburg. 
This shield, with its motley assem- 
blage of animals, has very appro- 
= supporters in two savage men 

ing clubs. 

We need scarcely observe that, 
although all religions are and have 
long been most freely tolerated in 
Denmark, the established creed is 
the Lutheran, to which the Danes 


have zealously adhered since the 
days of their early reformer Hans 
Tausen, who in 1524 was permitted 
to preach the doctrines of his Wit- 
tenberg teacher before the court of 


Frederick I. In 1536 the Reforma- 
tion was established by law; but it 
had some years earlier been vir- 
tually received by the mass of the 
people, among whom Bibles began 
to be freely circulated as early as 
1524. 

Tolerance was not in fashion in 
the sixteenth century : but Frederick 
IL, the grandfather of our Stuarts, 
went, one would suppose, even be- 
yond the practices of his day; for 
he showed his zeal by condemning 
to death an indiscreet Lutheran 
priest, who had omitted to read the 
prayer for the exorcism of devils in 
the baptismal service! In those 
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palmy days of Lutheranism, Cal- 
vinists were regarded as even worse 
than Jesuits. 

No people have made greater pro- 
gress in recent times in the common 
march of learning than the Danes. 
After the Reformation the ancient 
literature was neglected in favour of 
barren theological composition. The 
court, which was governed by Ger- 
man queens, despised the national 
tongue, and there seemed small 
chance of the Danish language 
maintaining its ground, when the 
genius and versatility of Holberg 
came to its rescue. His inimitable 
comedies created a Danish theatre, 
and converted the Danish people 
into one of the greatest play-going 
nations in Europe. The language 
was saved; and since his day men 
no longer wrote, as they had done 
before, almost exclusively in German 
or French. The last hundred years 
have seen the names of Danish 
writers foremost in every depart- 
ment of science and literature. The 
numerous romantic incidents of the 
national history, as might be ex- 
pected, from the character of the 
people, have found numerous illus- 
trators; amongst the most success- 
ful of these, we} may instance the 
poet Ewald in his lyric odes, Oehlen- 
schlager in his grand tragedies, and 
Ingemann in his picturesque novels 
and dramas. Time presses, and we 
can say no more of these or other 
writers; and we have already so far 
exceeded our limits that we must 
abstain from even a passing notice 
of the pride of Scandinavian art— 
Thorwalsden—whose works have 
made Copenhagen the Athens of the 
North. 

Let us conclude, then, by wishing 
well to the Danes. And may God 
speed the fair young Dagmar who 
has come to us from the sea-girt 
homes of our ancient kindred! and 
‘make our presence and our prac- 
tices pleasant and helpful to her!’ 
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TYPES OF ENGLISH BEAUTY. 


H.R.H. THE PRINCESS LOUIS OF HESSE, 
PRINCESS ALICE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


O antique bard, oh Darling of the Nation, 
Shall teach our hand to sweep the chords to-day ; 
No olden poesy lend inspiration 
To frame the heart-sprung lay! 
For when we name you Type of England’s Beauty, 
Truth and Allegiance in the title meet: 
Affection twines the loyal wreath that Duty 
Lays gladly at your feet. 
We watched your growth from childhood’s witching graces ; 
And ever dear to English hearts has been 
Your fair young face amid the fair young faces 
That clustered round our Queen. 
Your sweet smile, full of tender thoughts and fancies— 
The royal gracefulness wherewith you moved— 
Your hair’s soft lustre, and your eye’s bright glances— 
All spoke you one beloved. 
But, more than grace of form and charm of feature, 
Yours the rich treasures of the heart and mind, 
And the best nobleness of woman’s nature— 
Pure gold, and thrice refined! 
For well we know, when for our Queen bereaven 
Seemed all of love enclosed within the tomb, 
Your sweet affection, like a ray from Heaven, 
Beamed forth amid the gloom! 
Strong in your sacrifice and self-denial, 
To soothe her woe you stifled back your own: 
Bright, through that great bereavement’s heavy trial, 
Your worth and goodness shone. 
Others could weep with her in her deep sorrow ; 
You, with sweet sympathy, instilled relief: 
*T was yours from Heaven’s own mercy-seat to borrow 
A comfort for her grief. 
As good as lovely, and as wise as youthful, 
Of beauty perfected by virtues tried, 
Kind, gracious, fair, affectionate, and truthful— 
We hail you England’s pride. 
And when, a bride, you left our English palace, 
There was a void that none like you could fill: 
Let him, who wed, well guard our darling Alice, 
Whom we could spare so ill! 
For sorrow gloomed our gladness, when were spoken 
The words that gave you to another throne; 
And fondly still we hold the ties unbroken 
That make you all our own. 
Princess by birthright—princess by election 
Of faithful hearts that gladly chose your sway— 
Yours is that priceless crown of fond affection 
That shall not pass away. 
So, when one, dear to you, and to the nation, 
Takes a fair bride to share his royal place, 
Our memory turns amid our acclamation 
To your loved, absent face! 
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